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HOW TO SELECT TEXTBOOKS 


H. L. DONOVAN 
Dean of the Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond 


It is a far cry from the product of the first Gutenberg press to the 
modern textbook of to-day. No craftsmanship more splendidly repre- 
sents man’s achievement in the intervening years. Both science and 
art have been employed to make the textbook a thing of beauty, that 
the child may enjoy it. It is doubtful whether it will be possible to 
improve very greatly the mechanical construction. The best text- 
books are so well bound, so beautifully decorated, and so perfectly 
printed on the best of paper that it appears doubtful that notable fur- 
ther improvement along these lines will be achieved. 

That the content of the textbook can be improved, however, every 
student of education recognizes. We are entering a period of transi- 
tion in textbook making. The next decade will very probably see 
more textbooks going to the scrap-heap than ever before. Textbooks 
which are crude will not stand the test when the aims of education 
are clearly defined and the principles of psychology are generally 
applied. The best example of this transition in textbook construction 
is now to be found in spelling texts. 

Spelling books now existing are of two distinct types—the “library 
speller” and the “laboratory speller.” The former is built on sub- 
jective opinion by one or two persons, who meet in a library and con- 
sult a dictionary and other spelling books, then compile a list of words 
which “they” believe children should know how to spell. The latter 
type of book is prepared after perhaps years of laboratory research 
has taken place to determine which words are used by people in writ- 
ing. From the results of such research a minimum list of words is 
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compiled into a book—those which every individual should know how 
to spell. Spelling books of the former type will not long stand in 
competition with the latter. They will be forced to the scrap-heap 
by every competent textbook commission. 

The line of demarcation between texts of the old order and the 
new is now probably best drawn in spelling books. Soon, however, 
there will be a similar distinction in other fields. There are less than 
a half dozen out of a score or more spelling texts on the market to- 
day which have been scientifically prepared. That more advance- 
ment has been made in the preparation of spellers than of any other 
type of textbook is due to the fact that the objectives in the teaching 
of spelling have been more clearly defined and the laboratory method 
of selecting material has been more highly developed than in the con- 
tent of other school branches. We may confidently expect something 
of this order to take place within the next ten years in the prepara- 
tion of other texts. The authors and publishers who can produce 
schoolbooks supplying the material that will assist children in ob- 
taining the desired habits, skill, appreciation, and knowledge which 
each subject should furnish may expect to be liberally rewarded. 
The content will have to be very definite, and there will be no room 
for guesswork. The subject-matter will be that material which will 
best accomplish the accepted aims of education for which the subject 
is taught. 

It is universally recognized that America produces the best text- 
books in the world. No other country approaches us in artful author- 
ship and skilled craftsmanship of construction of books for the use 
of children in the public schools. It is also a well-known fact that 
the textbook plays a larger part in our public schools than in the 
schools of any other country. Our teachers are more dependent on 
books than the teachers of European nations. Whether our superior- 
ity in the making of textbooks is due to the ingenious spirit of the 
American business man to manufacture a product unexcelled by oth- 
ers, or whether it is due to the dependency of our poorly prepared 
teaching force on the textbook, it is difficult to say. Possibly both 
factors have influenced bookmaking. We must recognize that our 
teachers are not as well prepared professionally as the teachers of 
some of the highly developed countries of Europe. With a poorly 
prepared corps of teachers, probably the only hope of improving in- 
struction is by placing in the hands of the children the best textbook 
possible. The success or failure of our educational theories and 
methods in this country is largely determined by the type of textbooks 
used in the schools. The poorer the teacher, the better the textbooks 
need to be. 
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THE UNIT OF ADOPTION 


What shall be the legai unit for which textbooks should be adopted? 
Shall it be the local school district, the county, or the state? The 
answer to these questions has not been scientifically determined. The 
common-sense answer is: the larger the unit of administration, the 
better; provided, however, that books are being adopted for a fairly 
homogeneous population. In a state wherein there is a diversity of 
interests, occupations, and social customs, uniform adoption would be 
more difficult to justify. A very large industrial city may need books 
somewhat different from those used in an agricultural community. 
If cities of over ten thousand population are exempted, the state ap- 
pears to be the most desirable unit for uniform adoption. Present 
practice seems to be in that direction. Maxwell reports twenty-four 
states with uniform textbook laws. Most states where uniform 
adoptions are practiced have a textbook commission. The commis- 
sion makes the adoption in some states, while in others it recommends 
to the state board of education a preferred list of books from which 
the adoption is made. 


A STATE TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 


Who shall serve on the textbook commission? This is one of the 
most vital educational questions before any state. It is a position 
fraught with such great possibilities for good or evil that serious 
consideration should be given the qualifications of those who are to 
serve in this capacity. As a rule, these positions are filled by men 
and women of sterling character, who are abundantly able to serve 
in this capacity in the interest of the children. Unfortunately, this 
is not always the case. The politicians frequently determine who 
shall be appointed, and then manipulate the affairs of the commis- 
sion. By such tactics, unscrupulous publishing houses profit at the 
expense of the children. The business ethics of the publishers, how- 
ever, are generally regarded as being much higher than formerly. 
Sharp practice usually is a boomerang to the company that resorts to 
questionable methods in securing business. We may safely predict 
that before long all publishers will offer their books on the merits they 
possess and rest their cases on that alone. 

What should be the qualifications of those who are appointed to 
serve on a textbook commission? The importance of the task de- 
mands that the most outstanding educational leadership of the state 
be drafted to perform this service. Commissions should be composed 
of men and women in whom the public has the utmost confidence and 
for whom their colleagues, in the profession, have the highest regard, 
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particularly for their ability to judge textbooks. Such commissions 
should be composed of men and women who have not only scholarship, 
but a philosophy of education as well. They should know the aims of 
education and the processes by which these are attained. Two mem- 
bers of a textbook commission who were on a committee to select an 
elementary history text recently spent an hour and a half in discuss- 
ing the function of history in the grades. An attempt was made to 
define some of the objectives of the subject. This was done before 
any history texts were examined. The individual who has not formed 
a philosophy of education could not proceed in the selection of text- 
books in this wise manner. That the textbook commissioner possess 
a definite philosophy of education is second only in importance to 
honesty and integrity. 


THE KENTUCKY TEXTBOOK COMMISSION 


A good concrete illustration of the type of textbook commission 
that is desirable is the commission which has recently served the state 
of Kentucky. This is composed of the president of the state univer- 
sity, the president of a private denominational college, the superin- 
tendent of the largest city in the state, four other superintendents 
(from third and fourth-class cities), a woman who was formerly a 
county superintendent but is now a classroom teacher, the director of 
the training school of a teachers college, the director of extension of 
a teachers college, and the State Superintendent and Governor as 
ex-officio members. All these commissioners have the confidence of 
the public and of the teachers of the state; they possess scholarship; 
and they have acquired a philosophy of education. 

A brief study of the work of this Kentucky Textbook Commission 
may prove helpful. As soon as the members accepted appointment 
they began to familiarize themselves with the best literature on the 
subject. At the first meeting of the commission a committee on pro- 
cedure was appointed. Excerpts from this committee’s report to the 
commission will be of interest at this point, in view of the fact that it 
determined the policy which was to guide the commission’s activities. 
The committee suggested : 


“1, There shall be two general committees for the study of books offered for 
adoption. One committee shall be created for the study of high-school textbooks 
and the other for the study of elementary textbooks. These committees may make 
such apportionments of their work as may seem wise, and may call in such ex- 
perts to assist in passing on books as they may require. 

“2. In making selection of books, the committees are to report first, second, 
and third choices, in order that the books so chosen may be studied by the com- 
mission as a whole. 
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“3. It shall be the duty of the committees in joint session to recommend a 
general standard for the determination of what constitutes a satisfactory text in 
conformity with the law. This standard shall be applied to all books submitted 
to the commission. In this standard should be included the following: 

“(a) The factor of interest.’ 

“(b) The factor of comprehension. 

“(c) The permanent methods of study illustrated in the text. 

““(d) The permanent value of the content. 

“(e) Mechanical construction of the text. 

“(f) Plan and organization of materials. 

“(g) Value of suggested helps to teachers. 

“4, Publishers offering books for consideration are asked to present briefs re- 
garding the use and value of their textbooks. These briefs, among other things, 
shall state: 

“(a) Desirable qualities of the books. 

“(b) Places where the book is in use at present. 

“(ce) Special features of the book. 

“5. Publishers may have the opportunity to present the merits of their books 
to individual members of the commission. The commission reserves the right to 


say whether publishers may or may not appear before the subcommittees or the 
committee as a whole.” 


The membership of the commission was divided equally between the 
two committees thus provided for. Members who were especially in- 
terested in elementary education were placed on the committee to 
study textbooks for the elementary schools, and those whose major 
interests were in secondary education were assigned to study high- 
school textbooks. 

An intensive study of textbooks was begun. A questionary was 
sent to over a thousand teachers regarding the merits and relative 
value of books in present use. An analysis of these responses, how- 
ever, proved them of little worth. Some of the books regarded by the 
commission as quite clearly of rather inferior worth were rated high 
in the estimation of a good many teachers. This surprising fact was 
possibly due to the fact that many teachers know but few books, and 
therefore do not have a standard by which comparisons can be made. 
One expert judgment on the value of texts may be worth more than a 
great many poor or average judgments. The piling up of unselected 
opinions of the merits or defects of a book may be nothing more than 
the accumulation of error. In seeking help on the relative merits of 
books, the commission learned that only well-trained, successful 
teachers can very profitably be consulted. 

The books under serious consideration were placed in the hands of 
critic teachers in the training schools of the teachers colleges, and 
the superintendents on the commission also had them tested by some 


aa Textbook Selection, by Franzen and Knight, for (a), (b), (c), (d), 
and (e). 
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of their best teachers. Two members of the commission who were 
interested in studying readers watched the reaction of three children, 
who had never been to school, to the primers submitted for adoption. 
These children were taught to read all the primers, and their likes and 
dislikes were noted and weighed in preparing the list of first, second, 
and third choices of primary readers. 

The work of the commission consumed about fourteen months of 
study. This was not considered to be too long a time for a systematic 
consideration of the books submitted for adoption, especially when one 
notes that there were about 3,000 books offered. Many textbook 
commissioners attempt to dispatch the work of making an adoption 
in ten days or two weeks. Only a very superficial examination of 
books can be made under such circumstances. The practice of taking 
sufficient time to examine books carefully and then test them in the 
classroom should be adopted by commissions. Publishing houses 
get impatient at delays and attempt to speed up the adoption by 
bringing pressure on the members of the commission, but such tac- 
tics should be blocked. It is a task requiring much time and careful 
study. 

Representatives of the publishing houses were given the opportu- 
nity to interview the members of the Kentucky commission. These 
interviews proved to be quite instructive and very helpful to the mem- 
bers of the commission. The representatives of the book companies 
have in many instances formerly been successful school men. They 
are usually men of superior qualities; they know the merits of their 
books as well as the weaknesses of those in competition. The agent 
can save the commissioner much time; for, as a rule, he concentrates 
his effort on one or two of his best books and attempts to secure their 
adoption. There are exceptions to this line of procedure, but they do 
not occur often. The agent unconsciously eliminates many of his less 
desirable books in his campaign for the adoption of what his judg- 
ment leads him to believe is his “best bet.” Most of these representa- 
tives know more about their books than the commissioner could find 
out in many hours of study. They should be encouraged to present 
all the evidence they have regarding their books. These facts will be 
a guide in directing a study of the text later. 

After a courteous hearing has been given all publishers, the com- 
missioners should not be annoyed by second and third calls. The 
policy, moreover, which one or two states have pursued recently of 
requesting the publishers to withdraw their representatives from the 
state for a certain period of time before the commission makes its 
adoption is to be commended. If it were more widely practiced, 
there would be less opportunity for some of the insinuating criticisms 
which so frequently follow adoptions. 
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THE SCORING OF TEXTBOOKS 
ForM USED FoR SCORING Books 


——w——~Yane of Subject Name of Scorer 


a. Factor of Interest 


b. Factor of Comprehension 


C.Method of Study Illustrated 


id. Permanent Value of Content 


Mechanical Construction 


if. Plan and Organization 


» Suggested Help to Teachers 


Average Score 


Date of Copyright 


Price Bid 


NOTE TO THOSE WHO SCORE THE BOOKS: 

1. Please enter the names of books and publishers on the diagonal lines at head 
of the vertical columns. 

2. Grade each book on each of the seven points listed to the right, on the basis 
of 100 as a perfect score. 

3. In arriving at the average score, give each point equal weight. 

4. Please remember while scoring these books that they are to be used chiefly 
in village and country schools. 

5. Write on the back of this sheet any comments or recommendations that you 
care to make relative to the texts on the subject. 
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The best books were scored by the use of the above standards. 
The conspicuously undesirable texts were eliminated without resort- 
ing to the application of a score card. Twenty-two sets of readers, 
for instance, were offered for adoption. The first step in the study 
was to eliminate the least promising. It was not very difficult to 
dismiss ten or twelve sets; but as the list decreased, the eliminating 
process became more and more difficult. Some books scored higher 
in one particular than did others, and vice versa. There are from 
four to six sets of readers on the market which are probably almost 
equally good. It is extremely difficult to say that this particular book 
is best, that one next, et cetera. It is especially trying on the com- 
missioner when he is aware that most of the factors entering into his 
judgment of a text must be arrived at subjectively. Under such con- 
ditions, error in decision is easily made. While there are a few facts 
regarding readers which can be determined objectively, such as the 
correspondence of the vocabulary of the primary readers with the 
Thorndike word list, nevertheless, in making a decision regarding the 
merits of reading texts as well as other school books, we must still 
resort very largely to personal opinion. 

A comparison of the readers published within the last five years 
with those published ten or fifteen years ago is a fine index to the 
progress that has been made in methods of teaching and the applica- 
tion of scientific procedure in education. The law of chance no 
longer determines what shall be the vocabulary of a primer or first 
reader. The number of new words introduced in each lesson, or the 
frequency of their repetition in the book, is not accidental. The 
vocabulary of primary readers is rapidly being standardized in terms 
of the frequency of the use of the words in print. All the basic mate- 
rial of this sort is available to those examining such a book. 

The recent emphasis placed on silent reading is a new departure 
from former pedagogy. A knowledge of the fundamental habits 
involved in silent reading is a product of the laboratory and just as 
much a discovery as vitamines. Silent readers, planned to aid the 
child in acquiring these habits, have already appeared on the mar- 
ket. It may be safely assumed that very shortly a silent reader will 
everywhere be considered as fundamentally a part of school equip- 
ment for a child’s development as the basal reader is at present. 
With the exception of spelling books, more improvement has come in 
the making of readers than of any other textbook. The publishers 
have kept well up with the educators in their desire to give to the 
children the best that science and successful practice affirm. 

Judging the merits of arithmetic texts is extremely difficult, in that 
the arithmetics have not been analyzed, and no one knows just what 
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they contain. It is such a Herculean task to make a careful exami- 
nation of the character of material they contain that no textbook 
commission can find the time to do it. Such work belongs distinctly 
to a research bureau. Some of these bureaus could make no better 
contribution at present than to analyze the various arithmetic texts 
which now appear on the market. The occurrence of certain types of 
problems and the frequency of their occurrence is, in most or all 
texts, entirely accidental. W. J. Osborn, in an address at Chicago 
before the Educational Research Association, showed that an analysis 
of Book I of one of the most widely used texts in arithmetic revealed 
that the amount of drill provided in the preparation of the text was 
entirely accidental. The following are two of his conclusions: 


1. Conditions in primary arithmetic are topsy-turvy, so far as amount of 
practice is concerned. That which is easy usually receives more than twice as 
much practice as that which is difficult. 

2. One hundred and eighty out of a total of 1,325 combinations do not occur 


at all in the book considered, while some easy combinations occur more than 300 
times. 


As discouraging as these facts may appear, nevertheless much 
progress has been made in the writing of arithmetic texts. The arith- 
metic texts can be roughly classed into two distinct types of books— 
those of an older order, quite formal in content and poorly motivated, 
and those relating content to practical life situations which make an 
appeal to children’s interests. The use of the following score card 
as a supplement to the one heretofore mentioned was found helpful in 
rating arithmetics: 


STANDARDIZATION FOR SELECTING ARITHMETIC TEXTS’ 
RATE EACH POINT ON BASIS OF 4 


. Language within comprehension of children of 
. Material practical and adapted to experience of 
. New subjects carefully introduced____-_----_--- 
. Problems well graded as to difficulty__.._-__-_- 
. Arranged to motivate problems, and thus arouse 
Systematic reviews provided 
. Sufficient oral or mental work ~---------------- 
10. Suggestions for supplementary work of local in- 

12. Attention to business forms 


COND 


13. Extent to which a child who has finished the 
sixth grade has had presented enough arith- 
metic for practical life 


*Excerpt from a brief submitted by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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14. Absence of obsolete subjects—such as apotheca- 
ries’ weights, true discount, etc.—and of other 
unnecessary materials 

15. Statement of rules or principles 

17. Type and illustrations 

19. Even merits of the several books of the series___ 

20. Helpful suggestions to pupils____.___.___._____-- 

21. Adaptation to the individual differences in the 

22. Proportion of series devoted to essential processes 

23. Teachers’ helps 

25. Scientific tests and drills based on latest avail- 
able data 


In the selection of history and geography texts, one must resort 
almost entirely to personal opinion. It is true that such objective 
measures as the following can be applied: 


THIS COMPARISON SHOWS THE NUMBER OF PAGES DEVOTED TO 
DIFFERENT PERIODS IN AMERICAN HISTORY BY A NUMBER OF 
WELL-KNOWN SEVENTH AND EIGHTH-GRADE HISTORIES 


Text A® TextB Text C TextD TextE 


Discovery and exploration__--_- 40 44 21 49 20 
Colonial— 

Social and industrial____.---_- 19 12 15 16 24 

(a ee 62 65 99 60 61 
Causes of revolution______----- 16 11 13 16 21 
Revolutionary War— 

25 21 17 24 20 

12 8 26 6 8 
139 191 158 221 250 
Civil War— 

28 29 29 25 27 

19 6 17 15 16 
Reconstruction to present____--_- 191 132 136 227 150 
World War— 

Causes and preparation _____- 26 23 25 22 16 

5 2 2 3 3 

552 518 531 659 600 


But will a study of emphasis as revealed here assist one in form- 
ing a correct judgment? Who knows what period of American his- 
tory should receive the major emphasis and just what constitutes an 
adequate treatment of a given period of history? 

All these perplexing questions reveal the need to employ more scien- 
tific means than we now have of selecting textbooks. At present, 
books are of necessity selected almost entirely on the basis of personal 
opinion. This method is unsatisfactory. The use of the standards 
suggested in the books mentioned in the bibliography at the close of 


*The name of each text has been omitted and a letter substituted. 
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this article will prove helpful. 
sonal bias. 


Three suggestions regarding procedure will prove valuable to per- 
sons interested in textbook selection. First, apply to the text under 
consideration all the objective standards possible, and get as imper- 
sonal a measure as can be secured with our present instruments of 
measurement; second, secure expert opinion on the merits of the 
book, wherever it is available, to supplement your own judgment; 
third, test the books in the classroom to see how well they actually 
work. Study the children’s reactions to them. If the' proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, probably the best measure of a textbook is 
the reaction to it of children in a schoolroom. 

If ideal conditions could prevail, there would be no necessity of 
having to adopt a single text in each subject. Schools would be pro- 
vided with many texts, so placed that children would have ready ac- 
cess to them. This is a condition devoutly to be wished, but at pres- 
ent, for most places, a Utopian dream. We face a practical condition, 
and it must be met in a practical manner. 


These do not, however, eliminate per- 
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THE PHASES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN A 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A. D. BROWNE (M.D.) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The following notes are given for the purpose of helping school 
administrators and teachers to interpret the requirements of physical 
education for a public-school program. It is well to keep in mind 
that physical activities have a very important bearing upon the struc- 
tural growth and the physiological development of the child, upon 
the fundamental psycho-motor strengths and skills, and upon the 
deeper instincts and emotions which lie at the foundation of charac- 
ter. The leadership of these activities offers great opportunity for 
influence in character training and in the development of many fun- 
damental phases of adjustment for citizenship. They are related to 
other aspects of education as the foundation is to the superstructure. 

In classifying the periods of the school day which are devoted to 
physical education, one must design them to meet the physical needs 
of children under the conditions and demands of the modern school 
organization. The distinctions and relationships between the periods 
here set forth are not intended to be arbitrary or inflexible. Rural, 
semirural, or city conditions, climatic changes, school facilities, and 
the limitations of teachers may alter relationships. 

In the elementary grades the minimum requirement of time for 
physical education should be twenty minutes per day, and in the high 
school two hours per week—all scheduled within the schooi hours. 
These periods are separate and distinct from the recess periods. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PERIOD 


This is essentially a period for teaching and practice. Physical- 
training activities, like all others, must be taught and learned. In 
this period the teacher takes the initiative and teaches those activi- 
ties essential for development or for free participation in the recess, 
after-school, and Saturday play periods. The instruction should be 
scheduled and conducted—so far as attendance and attitude of the 
pupils are concerned—like other school periods; but the instructional 
purpose should, of course, not make the period pedantic or disagree- 
able. On the contrary, this hour should be charged with purpose and 
enjoyment. 
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The activities taught and practiced in the instructional period 
should cover all physical-training groups—such as self-testing or 
stunts, rhythmical (singing and folk games), dramatic (story plays), 
tag ball and “It” games and plays, athletic (individual and group 
events), formal or invented movements (such as marching and calis- 
thenics), and apparatus exercises. 

The mistake is often made of teaching only the formal activities, 
such as tactical and calisthenic drills. These should be taught in this 
period, but it is not a period for such drills only. It is principally a 
period for instruction and practice in the more important instinctively 
impelled activities of the out-of-school play life of the children—the 
one from the standpoint of instruction, and the other from the stand- 
point of broader participation. The instructional period should con- 
tribute to and determine the activities of the out-of-school play pe- 
riods. 

BETWEEN-CLASS RELIEF PERIOD 


This period is distinctly a relief period, designed to counteract the 
detrimental influences of sedentary, desk, and mental occupations. 
Coming between classes, it relieves from the fatigue of the class just 
closed and freshens for the class to come. 

The time allowed (two minutes for each period) is not sufficient for 
developmental purposes; it simply tends to counteract the bad effects 
of the close confinement of school life. 

A minimum of two minutes between two sendentary class periods 
should be devoted to fatigue-relieving or circulation-stimulating exer- 
cises. Setting-up drills may be given; but formalized exercises such 
as these, when in response to commands, are themselves fatiguing, not 
fatigue-relieving. A brisk run across the school yard is more val- 
uable. Any activity which can be conducted with vigor and dispatch 
for all the children at once may be given in this period. It is not an 
instructional period nor a postural-training period. The object is 
to stimulate, to relieve and freshen. 


SPECIAL CORRECTIVE PERIOD 


This period is designed especially for children having structural or 
functional defects handicapping them, which may be corrected by 
special active or passive movements or exercises. These children 
must be handled as individual cases and, as far as correcting the de- 
fects is concerned, apart from the other periods. This does not mean 
that these children should not have the activities of the other periods 
also, whenever they are able to enter into the activities therein. In 
most cases they need the activities—the organic, vigor, strength, skill, 
and character discipline—more than do children without defects. 
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Only the expert physical-training teacher is capable of handling 
the children and activities of this period. Present school conditions, 
such as lack of sufficient appropriations and inadequately trained 
teachers, limit the scheduling of this period to the larger city schools 
and more progressive communities. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY PERIOD 


This period represents the broader organization of physical-training 
activities necessary for the development of organic power and nerv- 
ous vigor and for character training, but the amount of time required 
is so great that it is impossible to organize the period entirely within 
the regular school hours. It covers part of the time before school, 
during recess, after school, Saturdays, and holidays. Therefore this 
period represents an extension of the educational influences of the 
school into the outdoor play life of the child. 

The school should give instruction and practice during the instruc- 
tional period in all activities adapted to the seasons of the year and 
the needs of the children. It should emphasize the instinctively im- 
pelled activities in order to establish play habits and ideals which will 
function in the play life away from the immediate influence of the 
school. 

The children’s out-of-school play periods should certainly be organ- 
ized by the school, because— 

1. The bad influences of the unsupervised play life of the child are 
balking the school and society in their educational efforts. 

2. The unsupervised play of children at home and in the neighbor- 
hood is generally neither efficient from a physical-training standpoint 
nor wholesome from a moral standpoint. 

8. Difficulties in the organization of efficient play, which are due to 
cramping and complex social conditions in cities and the isolation in 
the country, are beyond the resources and organizing power of chil- 
dren themselves; they must have help. 

4. Parents, as a rule, do not understand the needs of children as to 
amount and variety of activity, and even where they see these needs 
they do not possess the skill to organize the play activities. 

The programmed periods for physical education in the school, there- 
fore, should be of four quite different sorts—instructional, relief, cor- 
rective, and play. Of these, many schools, because of the want of 
adequately trained teachers, will at present have to omit largely the 
third. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


J. W. BRISTER 
High-School Inspector, Tennessee State Department of Education 


In examining the reports of the principals of the four-year county 
high schools of Tennessee for the year 1922-1923, it was discovered 
that there were a large number of classes with small enrollment. 
Most of the classes in the various high schools had an enrollment of 
less than 20 pupils. A very few of them were of the size, 20 to 30 
pupils, which is generally regarded as most effective for teaching pur- 
poses. Accordingly, to ascertain the facts accurately, a tabulation of 
the more than 7,500 classes in the four-year high schools was made. 
This appears as Table I. 


TABLE I. 
SIZE OF CLASSES IN FourR-YEAR COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 
No. of pupils in class____-_- 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 35—Total 
No. of classes occurring-_-. 414 912 1,874 2,715 708 642 253 243 17,761 
Percenteges .............. 5.38 11.8 241 34.9 9.1 8.3 3.4 3.1 100 


Table I shows that only 17 per cent of the classes in county high 
schools last year were of what is generally considered to be effective 
size, while 76 per cent were apparently too small to guarantee the best 
results of mass education. 

This investigation raised a serious question as to the efficiency and 
economy of the high-school system. It is generally regarded that the 
most apparent benefit of mass education is its cheapness; it is also 
believed that mass education is conducive to efficiency of instruction; 
but to secure either or both of these results, classes of reasonable size 
must be assured. 

In further study of these important questions, other data from 
the high-school principals’ reports for the year 1922-1923 were care- 
fully examined. The schools were divided for examination into three 
classes—those with an enrollment of 200 or more pupils, those with 
an enrollment of 100 to 200, and those with an enrollment of less than 
100. In the first class were 23 schools, with about 265 teachers and 
8,094 students; in the second class, 67 schools, having 370 teachers 
and 9,220 students; and in the third class, 134 schools, with 505 teach- 
ers and an enrollment of 7,987. 
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The first point to be investigated was as to cost of instruction and 


the teacher-pupil ratio. The results of this study are shown in Ta- 
ble II. 


TABLE II. 
Cost OF INSTRUCTION IN FouR-YEAR COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 


Cost per 
Average Teacher- Pupil 

No. of No. of No. of Total Cost of Salary of Pupil 
Class of School Schools Teachers Pupils Instruction Teachers Ratio 
Enrollment, 200 or more 23 258 8,094 $ 349,035 $1,302 30 $43 
Enrollment, 100 to 200 67 371 9,222 472,654 1,271 25 51 


Enrollment, below 100 134 505 7,987 610,000 1,171 15 76 


224 1,134 25,303 1,431,689 1,251 22 57 


It is seen from this table that the 1922-1923 cost of instruction in 
the three groups of high schools varies greatly, ranging from $43 per 
capita of enrollment in the large schools to $76 in the small schools. 
The average salary of teachers in the first group is somewhat larger; 
but on account of the increase in the teacher-pupil ratio corresponding 
to the increase in the school enrollment, the average cost of instruc- 
tion in the large high schools is just a little more than half what it is 
in the small schools. It may be remarked in passing that the salary 
of teachers in all the groups is distressingly small, and raises the 
question as to whether teaching in Tennessee, even in the best type of 
schools, is a profession quite affording one self-support. 

In the 23 schools having an enrollment of more than 200 the teacher- 
pupil ratio is 30, which is not excessively large; in the second group 
it is 25, which is reasonable; in the third group it is only 15, which, 
as shown by the increased cost of instruction, is evidently too small 
to assure that economy of instruction which mass education on a 
large scale demands. 5 

Of course, these figures as to cost of instruction are valuable for 
comparison only. They furnish no evidence of reasonable cost for 
high-school instruction, but show only the relative cost in the several 
types of schools operating in Tennessee. 

If economy of instruction were the main consideration in the ad- 
ministration of our schools, the evidence already advanced would be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the larger schools; but the chief aim of 
school administration is not economy, but efficiency of instruction; 
and before any conclusions are drawn it would be well to examine 
these various types of schools from that point of view. 

There seems to be no better indication of the value of instruction 
than the training of the teachers and the degree of specialization 
which characterizes them. A real proof of the schools’ work might 
be found in the results of their teaching, both as to scholastic stand- 
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ing of the pupils and the success they attained in later life. But data 
on the first point are not now available, and on the second are prac- 
tically impossible to obtain; hence, our reliance must be on the indi- 
cations of promises of efficient instruction as shown by the standing 
of the teachers and the class demands made upon them. Two tables 
are here presented, one showing the academic training of teachers, 
the other the number of subjects taught by them. 


TABLE III 
ACADEMIC TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
Schools of Schools of Schools with Below 
7-200 or More Pupils—, -—100 to 200 Pupils—, ——100 Pupils——, 
No. of No. of No. of Per- 

Academic Training Teachers Percentage Teachers Percentage Teachers centage 

College graduates ___--_-_- 189 70 188 1 191 
Partial college ..._..---- 42 16 112 30 153 30 
Normal-school graduates. 24 9 44 12 95 19 
Partial normal school__.. 12 5 18 5 44 9 
High-school graduates__._._ 9 2 14 3 
Partial high school 1 6 1 
267 100 372 100 503 100 


In this table college graduates are from standard senior colleges; 
partial college includes teachers having two or more years of college 
work ; normal-school graduates mean those having two years or more 
of normal-school work; and partial normal school indicates those 
reported with less than two years of college or normal school. 

From the above tabulation it is seen that there are practically the 
same number of college graduates in each type of school represented, 
but the percentage of college graduates varies with the size of the 
schools. Seventy per cent of the teachers in the large schools are 
college graduates, and all the teachers in these schools have had some 
college or normal-school training. The standing of the teachers in 
the second group is considerably lower, there being only 51 per cent 
holding college degrees. The difference in the academic training of 
the largest and smallest groups is marked, 70 per cent of the former 
being college graduates and only 38 per cent of the latter. 

It cannot be doubted that efficiency of instruction is dependent 
largely on the education and training of the instructors. It is not 
true that every college graduate is a better teacher than every one 
with less training, but it is generally recognized that in the consider- 
ation of a large number of teachers the efficiency of the instruction 
they give will be found to vary in accordance with their academic 
training. Table III is very significant, and indicates in a striking 
manner that there is better teaching in the larger schools. 

In considering this matter of instructional efficiency from another 
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angle, an investigation of the subjects taught by high-school teachers 
has been made. The degree of specialization that prevails in the 
various types of schools and the teaching load, as regards subject- 
matter, has been ascertained and is set forth in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY A TEACHER 
Schools of Schools of Schools with Below 
7-200 or More Pupils—, -—100 to 200 Pupils, -——100 Pupils——, 
No. of No. of 0. 0) 0. of Per- 

Subjects Teachers Percentage Teachers Percentage Teachers centage 

| ae 74 29 192 53 168 34 
15 6 63 18 207 41 
257 100 363 100 502 100 


In this table is shown the number of teachers in each type of school 
who teach one, two, three, four, and five subjects daily. In the inves- 
tigation, science has been regarded as one subject and may have 
involved two or more branches of science; mathematics is one sub- 
ject and may have included geometry, algebra, and arithmetic; two 
modern languages in a few cases may have been included in the one 
subject, language. There are recorded 316 teachers carrying one 
subject—168 of them in the large schools, 99 in the medium-sized 
schools, and 59 in the small schools. It was impracticable to list the 
subjects taught in the small schools, because of the great variety of 
combinations; but to illustrate the one-subject load of the teachers, 
it may be said that the 267 one-subject teachers in the first two groups 
were distributed as follows: English, 42; mathematics, 48; history, 
19; science, 20; teacher training, 12; home economics, 56; Latin, 14; 
languages, 17; commercial, 11; manual arts, 9; agriculture, 14; and 
vocational, 5. 

This table reveals serious facts and raises a suspicion as to the 
value of much of the instruction in county high schools. The degree 
of specialization is strongly marked in the large type of high schools, 
showing 65 per cent of the teachers carrying only one subject, thus 
permitting them to concentrate and exhibit some degree of scholarship 
in their teaching. The percentage of one-subject teachers drops 
sharply to 27 in the second class and as low as 12 in the schools hav- 
ing an enrollment of less than 100. The teacher with a heavy load— 
a large variety of subject-matter—is in evidence in the small schools. 
In the first group only 6 per cent of the teachers are attempting to 
teach three varieties of subject-matter, but in the small school two- 
fifths (41%) of all the teachers are essaying the task. 
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Thomson’s “Delightful task! to rear the tender thought,” becomes 
in some high schools almost an impossible task. Few teachers are 
versatile enough to carry well as many as three different subjects of 
instruction in high schools. Many of them may have majored along 
two lines in college or normal school, but few have covered three fields 
of knowledge with sufficient intensity to insure their being able to 
direct successfully high-school students therein. And what shall we 
say of the 9 per cent in the medium-sized schools and the 13 per cent 
in the small schools who are undertaking to carry four or more dif- 
ferent subjects? They cannot be expected to do effective teaching, 
and their classroom work must be of a superficial nature. 

Tables IV and V are remarkably consistent. They effectively sup- 
plement each other. In the large schools there is a high percentage 
of college graduates and a correspondingly high percentage of spe- 
cialization. In the small schools there is a low percentage of college 
graduates, but a high percentage of heavily laden teachers. 

Another point of view from which to examine the efficiency of high- 
school instruction, especially from the standpoint of the student body, 
is the variety and number of curricula and subjects offered in schools, 
from which students may select their course of study. An investiga- 
tion of the high schools of the state from this point of view finds that 
in the 23 high schools making up the largest group under considera- 
tion there was offered last year an average of 27 units; in the second 
group was offered, on the average, 2114 units; and in the third group, 
18 units. This includes for each school four units in English, 214 in 
mathematics, and one unit in American history, which are required 
of all students in all high schools. 

It would seem from the above statement that the students in the 
first group of schools wou!d have about 20 units from which to select 
the 814 units which are not prescribed; those in the second group 
would have only about 14 units from which to make a selection; and 
those in the third group would be confined to 11 electives from which 
to choose. In no case, however, under the regulations in Tennessee, 
would there really be free election to the extent indicated, because 
the selection of curricula would determine certain units, but the rel- 
ative amount of election is indicated by the figures given. 

A tabulation is made in Table V, showing the number of units in 
the various subjects offered by schools in the three groups. It will be 
noted that in all schools 4 units of English and 214 units of mathemat- 
ics are offered. On account of a change of American history from the 
second to the fourth year of the high-school course it was not given in 
all schools last year. For want of space, not all subjects are included, 
but there are only a few omissions. 
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TABLE V 
SUBJECTS AND UNITS IN THE VARIOUS GROUPS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Schools of 200 or Schools of 100 Schools with Be- 
--More Pupils, -—to 200 Pupils—, -—low 100 Pupils—, 

Units Per Per Per 

Subjects Offered Offered No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 

4 23 100 64 100 128 100 

methematics ............... 2% 23 100 64 100 128 100 
4 22 95.7 61 95.3 107 83.6 
3 20 86.9 41 64.1 47 36.7 
4 19 82.6 28 43.7 17 13.3 
es 2 19 82.6 44 68.7 57 44.5 
2 6 2.6 5 7.6 9 7.0 
............ 1 22 95.7 45 70.3 91 
American History --.-_----- 1 19 82.6 36 56.3 93 72.7 


Medieval and Modern History 1 22 95.7 40 62.5 84 65.6 
Ancient History 1 
General Science 


a 1 17 73.9 26 40.6 43 33.6 
ee | 16 69.6 35 54.7 31 24.2 
a 1 17 73.9 28 43.7 25 19.5 
Home Economics -_--------- 1 23 100 64 100 110 85.9 
Home Economics __--------- 2 23 100 64 100 96 75.0 
Manual Training _-________-_ 1 11 47.5 9 14.1 6 4.7 
Manual Training __--__-__-- 2 9 39.1 5 7.6 2 1.5 
menue araming ........... 3 7 30.4 1 

SS ae 1 9 39.1 5 7.6 8 6.2 
2 8 35.8 1 

3 8 35.8 1 

CE Eee 1 14 60.9 37 57.8 69 53.9 
13 56.5 23 35.9 31 24.2 
Aerewuere ................ 3 7 30.4 12 18.7 20 15.6 
CS ee 4 7 30.4 12 18.7 20 15.6 
Teacher Training ______.____ 1 15 65.2 41 64.1 32 25.0 
Teacher Training -_--..-_--- 2 5 21.7 24 37.5 18 14.1 


A study of Table V shows that the large schools are offering a wide 
range of educational opportunity. Practically all of them offer, for 
instance, two years of Latin, and more than 80 per cent offer four 
years. The schools with between 100 and 200 pupils make almost as 
good a showing for the first two years of Latin, but less than two- 
thirds of them carry the third year, and not half the fourth year. 
Even in the group of small schools the percentage offering two years 
of Latin is high, but only a few carry the third and fourth years. 

In science the comparison shows the same general results. In the 
first group about 70 per cent offer courses in biology, physics, and 
chemistry, and about 60 per cent have general science. In the second 
group the percentage offering science courses ranges from 36 to 55. 
In the third group less than one-third of the schools make a compre- 
hensive offering in science. 

From 70 to 95 per cent of the schools in the first group are offering 
four history courses, as do 56 to 70 per cent in the second group and 
47 to 72 per cent in the third group. The showing in agriculture is 
practically the same, the first group offering the largest opportunity 
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for that study. Commercial work and manual training are carried 
on in a considerable number of the schools in the first group, but in 
few of the other schools. 

In other words, although a considerable number of high-school 
units (714) are prescribed in all schools, the electives beyond these 
afford most range in the large schools. It is very evident that the 
student who has found himself and knows the line of preparation 
best fitted to his abilities has a better choice in the large schools. 

From this point of view also, then, the evidence is in favor of the 
large schools. They furnish a wide range of educational opportunity 
and meet the needs of many types of students. 

The last three tabulations presented bear strongly upon the matter 
of efficiency of instruction. Each indicates, within its limits, that 
the best opportunity for the instruction and development of high- 
school pupils may be found in the large schools, and the three tables 
taken together furnish almost convincing proof thereof. 

From the data herein submitted it seems safe to conclude that 
economy and efficiency of instruction go hand in hand, and both may 
be realized in the large high schools. It is believed that further in- 
vestigation will only corroborate this conclusion. There may be small 
schools, there are some, where efficient instruction is being given; 
there are a few others where instruction is given at a low cost; but it 
is extremely doubtful that economy and efficiency can be found oper- 
ating together in any one small school. Indeed, it is true that, in a 
consideration of all the small schools of the state, judged by data for 
a particular year, neither economy nor efficiency of instruction are 
found widely in evidence. 

It will be said that the facts presented in this paper are not new, 
that it has always been known that our large schools are our best 
schools, and this statement will meet with general agreement. But 
our belief heretofore has been based on observation without the sub- 
stantiation and corroboration of carefully compiled data furnished 
by the high-school principals of a unit as comprehensive as a state. 

The facts here presented are so convincing that they should deter- 
mine a policy of high-school development that should meet with the 
universal assent of all high-school administrators. That policy should 
be the building up of large high schools wherever practicable. The 
words “wherever practicable” are used advisedly. It is well under- 
stood that any investigation of general conditions and the conclusions 
therefrom frequently fail to apply to a special situation. This inves- 
tigation would not justify any suggestion looking to the complete 
abandonment of small high schools, for physical conditions make a 
number of them necessary. But there are already too many small, 
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struggling high schools. The yielding to a demand for them in com- 
munities that give little promise of increase to a workable high- 
school unit should be reduced to a minimum. 

This investigation emphasizes the necessity of remedying, as far as 
possible, the defects of the small schools now operating and safe- 
guarding those that may hereafter have to be established. One plan 
suggested for improving them is to provide alternate courses. It is 
not believed that this plan is of the highest educational value, but it 
will go so far toward adding to the variety of educational opportunity 
offered in the schools, increasing the size of classes, and at the same 
time cutting down the number of subjects carried by each teacher, 
that it should be incorporated in the regulations governing county 
high schools. A limited number of small high schools, thus improved, 
will be justified by the conditions, and may prove their right to a per- 
manent place in a high-school system. 

An ideal high-school system for a county would involve at least one 
high-class four-year school, with all practicable transportation facili- 
ties provided, guaranteeing a student body large enough to warrant 
the offering of a wide range of educational opportunity at a reason- 
able cost. There would be also such additional four-year high schools 
as physical conditions demand and economic resources make possible; 
and, in addition, there would be a sufficient number of junior high 
schools, doing one or two years of high-school work, to place the be- 
ginnings of high-school instruction within the reach of the children 
of every community. 

This investigation has been made and this paper written in the be- 
lief that the high-school situation is, in general, satisfactory, and 
with pride in the remarkable progress of the high-school movement 
in the state here studied. The high-school system of Tennessee is 
well and firmly established. It has a fine body of teachers and admin- 
istrators and an annually increasing number of ambitious students; 
it has a strong hold on the interests of the people; and its benefits are 
so well understood that its continued progress is assured. The need 
at this particular time is for a well-defined policy which will insure, 
not merely high schools, but efficient high schools, located where they 
will serve with a reasonable economy and with guaranteed efficiency. 
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IS TEACHER TRAINING WORTH SAVING? 


WALLACE R. CLARK 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 


Shall the curricula of the state teachers colleges be predetermined 
by the graduate schools of the liberal arts colleges? 

This is by no means a hypothetical question, but a very real one, 
challenging the present definite trend in curricula making in the state 
teachers colleges. This trend has been and is being made apparently 
necessary by the fact that these colleges are doing their best to become 
“standard.” Now, standardization among teachers colleges is cer- 
tainly desirable, and probably is as badly needed as among any class 
of educational institutions. But the standards must of a certainty be 
true standards of teacher training, else why should there be teachers 
colleges? 

This thought naturally brings us to the question: Are the standards 
of teacher training peculiar standards? Or—more tersely—is there 
anything to teacher training as such, anyway? The answer to this 
question is inseparably connected with the answer to that propounded 
at the beginning of this paper. The academic world—and the uni- 
versities in particular—have never quite accepted the theory of 
teacher training. This is evidenced by the fact of the premium still 
placed upon university graduates as teachers. If this point of view 
is to prevail, then the teachers colleges are an anomaly, and were bet- 
ter abolished—as a matter of fact, will be abolished; for in the com- 
petition for public support of our institutions the unnecessary is 
bound to go. Therefore, if they are to exist, the establishing of teach- 
ers colleges in every detail upon sound principles becomes a most 
necessary ideal. As this writer sees the matter, for the teachers col- 
leges simply to conform to the standards of the liberal arts colleges 
is to hurry to their own destruction. There is already very clear 
evidence of inclination to make of the teachers schools junior colleges, 
which is precisely what they should be if their swummum bonum of 
existence is to prepare students for the very important matter of 
continuing their scholastic life in the liberal arts colleges. 

This is not meant in any spirit of invective. The writer has no 
case against the universities, as such. If he has a case against any 
one, it is against the teachers colleges themselves—for allowing their 
own identity to be threatened in this matter of curricula making. 
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There would seem to be three eventualities in the answering of our 
question—(1) a conformity of the teachers colleges to liberal arts 
requirements, thereby becoming thoroughly “standard,” but at the 
same time losing their identity and signing their death warrant as 
senior colleges ; (2) a relinquishment, on the part of liberal arts univer- 
sities, of iron-bound prerequisites for graduate study, and recognition 
of all so-called professional and occasional work done in teachers col- 
leges; (3) distinctive graduate schools of education along the lines 
now pursued by such schools as Peabody and Teachers College of 
Columbia University, quite apart from liberal arts graduate schools 
if necessary. 

Blind, unquestioned, reactionary conformity would seem to be im- 
possible, if any progress is to be made; but, in all candor, this would 
seem to be just what we are guilty of when our goal in the making of 
our curricula is the unquestioned entrance of our graduates into 
graduate schools of the liberal arts colleges anywhere. Although 
this is a commendable goal, as compared with the weak efforts for- 
merly attempted by normal schools, it is most surely not the great end 
of teacher training. 

There would seem to be some evidence of the university graduate 
schools’ opening up a little more to teachers college graduates than in 
times past. Of course there will always be certain universities that 
choose to keep their graduate departments more or less hallowed to 
ancient tradition, but some of the important Western universities 
are plainly viewing the matter of undergraduate subject-matter in 
abroad way. The colleges in the Middle West are decidedly more lib- 
eral in their affiliations and crediting than formerly. Yet the accept- 
ance of professional courses in education, as well as of occasional 
subjects, is still a bone of contention. By “occasional subjects” is 
meant those subjects which have been incorporated by the several 
states into their public schools, and for which teachers must there- 
fore be trained, but which have not been widely included in the college 
organization of the large universities—such subjects, for instance, 
as Public Speaking, Art, Music, and Manual and Domestic Arts and 
Sciences. Whatever we may think, individually, about the scholastic 
virtue of such subjects, they are an important part of the public- 
school curriculum, and teacher-training institutions have no choice as 
to the matter of training competent teachers for them. Refusing to 
students in teachers colleges full eredit for work done in these 
branches is, of course, equivalent to discouraging them from pursuing 
such studies and, in effect, forcing candidates who would teach these 
subjects to secure their preparation otherwhere. Again we are ques- 
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tioning, in such a procedure, the very fact of teacher training as an 
educational undertaking of genuine validity. 

The policy of developing distinctive graduate study for teachers is 
quite the most popular with teacher-training folk. There can be no 
possible protest against such a policy. In fact, it is already coming 
as a matter of course. If there is a distinct undergraduate teacher 
training, it would be difficult to see why it would not hold as well, or 
even better, as a graduate field of study. Notwithstanding the com- 
mon sensibleness of this point of view, it seems to the writer that a 
combination of numbers one and two of our conclusions represents a 
more ideal consummation. Beyond any doubt, there will in the next 
few years be more graduate teachers colleges. But there will always 
be strong graduate departments in the large universities which will 
furnish highly desirable graduate study for teachers. Teachers- 
college graduate schools and free access when desirable to the grad- 
uate departments of the larger universities would seem to be the 
ideal goal to seek. 

Our question has led us rather far afield; but, after all, it is quite 
the same field. The answer to the query, “What are we going to do 
with our graduates?” will help materially in formulating our curric- 
ula. It is a pertinent question, and one which, as the writer sees it, 
is being dangerously answered at the present time, in that liberal arts 
standards are being uncritically accepted as a desideratum in teachers 
colleges. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BERT A. ROLLER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


This paper lists a considerable amount of modern verse which is 
desirable for use with high-school classes. Surely the time has now 
come to look on contemporary poetry with sane judgment. Profes- 
sional critics and lecturers have hurled immoderate denunciation 
against it; and the schools have let it alone, not daring to use what 
Newcomer-Andrews and others did not include in their conservative 
anthologies. We have thought it all very new and strange and dar- 
ing. And why? Because a few poets were experimenting, and their 
publishers were rather conspicuously advertising that fact. 

We have been forgetting that every epoch that has produced worthy 
poetry has been one of strong experimentation. Even Longfellow, 
once upon a time, was the king of innovators. Certainly no other 
poet has succeeded in introducing so many foreign forms into Amer- 
ican poetry. We can now hardly believe that “A Psalm of Life” was 
once revolutionary in its effect, the beginning of the deathknell to 
the sad “Tokens,” the “Forget-Me-Nots,” and the “Amaranths” that 
flourished then in even the best magazines. 

We shrink from such phrases as, for instance, “imagist.” Yet 
most good poets have been “imagists,” from the Old Testament psalm- 
ist through Tennyson. And if we do not care for the new, there is 
always also the old. At the same time that the “imagists”’—Amy 
Lowell, James Joyce, Ezra Pound, John Cournos, and others—and 
that Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, and Edgar Lee Masters were 
astounding the literary world with their theories and their poetry, a 
much larger group was also contributing splendid verse which fol- 
lowed the most conservative English traditions. We could not see 
them, for we were permitting the few radicals to put us ill at ease 
and to clutter our view. 

In conservative forms, as well as in new, there has been in recent 
years distinctive advance. The last vestige of stiltedness disap- 
peared from the sonnet in the lovely, natural sonnet poetry of Rupert 
Brooke, Edwin Arlington Robinson, David Morton, and others. The 
young realistic war poets—Wilfrid Gibson, Siegfried Sassoon, Rob- 
ert Graves, and Robert Nichols—banished, may we hope forever, the 
false romanticism—that “Charge of the Light Brigade” falsity— 
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which, except in Whitman’s writings, has been the note of most of the 
war poetry for many decades past. All these writers made their 
contributions, largely, in conservative English verse. 

There has been also, in the latest verse, an extensive revival of 
very old forms. The heartily condemned “modernists” have brought 
us again, thoroughly revitalized, ancient and lovely verse structures 
from other lands. The ballade comes in such a charming vehicle as 
Andrew Lang’s “Ballades in Blue China.” The rondeau reappears; 
John McCrae’s “In Flanders Field” is one of the most perfect ron- 
deaus in all poetry. Austin Dobson writes them also, his best, per- 
haps, being “In After Days.” The rondel, a variant of the rondeau, 
was invented by the Victorian, Swinburne, and is used often now. 
The triolet is shown in “A Kiss,” by Austin Dobson; the villanelle, in 
“A Villanelle,” by William Ernest Henley; the pantoum, in Clinton 
Scollard’s “In the Sultan’s Garden;” the sestina, in “Sestina of the 
Tramp Royal,” by Rudyard Kipling. All these forms are borrowed 
from the French.'' The Latin ode has been taken from its literary 
setting and humanized. “Including Horace,” by Louis Untermeyer, 
is an example. Amy Lowell and Witter Bynner have given us their 
experimentations with Japanese and Chinese poetic forms. But, per- 
haps best of all, Adelaide Crapsey has left us, the work of a very 
short life, a number of five-line poems that she calls “Cinquains.” 
No one else has ever made poems like them, and few poets have ever 
succeeded in saying such startlingly beautiful things with so few, 
hushed words. 


No literary “tag” phrase has of late been more widely discussed in 
America than “free verse,” or vers libre. Just now it seems to 
have had its day, since the poetry of the last two years lays stress not 
so much on form or even subject-matter as on facile technical perfec- 
tion. Had we thought back into the history of poetry, however, we 
should have recalled that even vers libre is not so new as it seems. 
Many poets have meditated on this very problem, and many of them, 
long before Whitman, employed free verse for a part of their expres- 
sion. William Blake, for instance, came early to the conclusion 
that meter was as much of a bondage as rime. “I, therefore,” he 
says, “produced a variety in every line, both of cadences and number 
of syllables. Every word and every letter is studied and put into its 
fit place; the terrific numbers are reserved for the terrific parts, and 
the prosaic for inferior parts; all are necessary to each other.” That 


‘For a full development of the old French forms—the rondeau,’ the villanelle, 
the sestina, etc.—as brought over into contemporary poetry, the reader may see 


Introduction to Poetry, Hubbell and Beaty, published by the Macmillan Company, 
1922. 
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is exactly what the modern poets who employ free verse have been 
telling us. 

Matthew Arnold also, though inherently conservative and careful of 
tradition, wrote a number of unrimed poems which approximate free 
verse—“Rugby Chapel,” “The Future,” “The Youth of Nature,” “The 
Strayed Reveller.” Is not Collins’ “Ode to Evening,” in spite of its 
two iambic pentameter lines, followed by the two iambic trimeter 
ones, as a whole, free verse? Tennyson’s lyric, “Tears, Idle Tears,” 
is unrimed. Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast,” Coleridge’s “Kubla 
Khan,” and Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton” have nothing whatever of uniformity in their constructions. 

The poems given below have been selected both for their subject- 
matter and their modes of presentation. The sentimental, the mor- 
bid, and poetry quite unsuitable for young people have been carefully 
avoided. Regarding the classification, it was often difficult to make 
the distinction between Poems About People and Narrative Poems. 
Perhaps some poems of each group, as listed here, should go under 
the other heading. 

The poems referred to are to be found in the following books, which 
are referred to, as indicated, under the letter symbols—A, B, C, D, 
and E: 

New Voices, by Margaret Wilkinson, published by the Macmillan 
Company (A). 

Modern American and British Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer, pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co. (B). 

A Treasury of War Poetry, by George Herbert Clarke, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co. (C). 

One Hundred Narrative Poems, by George E. Teter, published by 
Scott, Foresman & Co. (D). 

Verse of Our Day, An Anthology, by Margery Gordon and Morin 
B. King, published by D. Appleton & Co. (E). 


PoEMs ABOUT PEOPLE 


“The Dead” (two sonnets with the same name)—Rupert Brooke—A. C, E 
“The Soldier’—Rupert Brooke—B, C, E 
“Mariners”—David Morton—E 

“Coromandel Fishers”—Sarojini Naidu—E 

“Sea Fever”—John Masefield—B, E 
“Angelina”—Paul Laurence Dunbar—E 

“The Cobbler in Willow Street”—George O’Neil—E 
“The Great Man”—Eunice Tietjens—E 

“Her Allowance”—Lillian Gard—E 

“In Service”—Winifred Letts—E 

“Martin”—Joyce Kilmer—A, B, E 

“Old Susan”—Walter de la Mare—B, E 
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“The Old Woman of the Roads”—Padraic Colum—A, E 
“School”—Winifred Welles—E 

“Street Music”—John Presland—E 

“The Travel Bureau”—Ruth Comfort Mitchell—E 

“The Tailor”—Walter de la Mare—E 

“A Consecration”—John Masefield—A, B, E 

“The Dreamers”—Theodosia Garrison—E 

“Roofs”—Joyce Kilmer—E 

“The Slave’—James Oppenheim—B, E 

“Song of the Grail Seekers”—Hermann Hagedorn—E 
“Rupert Brooke”—Wilfrid Gibson—E, C 

“Elegy for the Irish Poet, Francis Ledwidge”—Grace Conkling—E 
“To the Schooner Casco”—Grace Conkling—E 

“A Song of Sherwood”—Alfred Noyes—E 
“Casualties”—Wilfrid Gibson—E 

“Anne Rutledge” (from Spoon River Anthology) —Edgar Lee Masters—A, B, E 
“The Anthem for Doomed Youth’—Wilfred Owen—E 
“Dreamers”—Siegfried Sassoon—B, E 

“The Dying Patriot”—James Elroy Flecker—A, E 

“The Hipe”—Patrick Maggill—E 

“Lincoln”—John Gould Fletcher—B, E 

“Lincoln, the Man of the People’—Edwin Markham—A, B, E 
“The Spires of Oxford”—Winifred Letts—C, E 

“Seein’ Things”—Eugene Field—B 

“The Man with the Hoe”—Edwin Markham—A, B, E 

“Hem and Haw”—Bliss Carman—B 

“Black Sheep”—Richard Burton—B 

“On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines”—William Vaughn Moody—B 
“Miniver Cheevy”—Edwin Arlington Robinson—A, B 

“The Master”—Edwin Arlington Robinson—B 

“Richard Cory”—Edwin Arlington Robinson—A, B 
“Lucinda Matlock” (from Spoon River Anthology)—Edgar Lee Masters—A, B 
“The Turning of the Babies in the Bed”—Paul Laurence Dunbar—B 
“A Lady”—Amy Lowell—B 

“Mending Wall”—Robert Frost—B 

“Grass”—Carl Sandburg—B 

“Cool Tombs”—Carl Sandburg—A, B 

“The Eagle That Is Forgotten”-—-Vachel Lindsay—B 

“Cry of the People’—John G. Neidhardt—B 

“A Farmer Remembers Lincoln”—Witter Bynner—B 

“The Lincoln Child”—James Oppenheim—B 

“Passages from the Ghetto”—Lola Ridge—B 

“Caliban in the Coal Mines”—Louis Untermeyer—A, B 
“Autumn”—Jean Starr Untermeyer—B 
“Factories’—Margaret Widdemer—B 

“The Watcher”—Margaret Widdemer—B 

“Portrait of a Boy’—Stephen Vincent Benét 

“Her Words”—Anna Hempstead Branch—A 

“The Flower Factory’—Florence Wilkinson—A 

“Scum o’ the Earth”’—Robert Schauffler—A 

“The Father”—Wilfrid Gibson—A 

“Breakfast”—Wilfrid Gibson—A 
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“Absolution”—Siegfried Sassoon—A 

“The Iron Music’”—Ford Madox Hueffer—A, E 
“The Falconer of God”—William Rose Benét—A 
“Miss Loo”—Walter de la Mare—A, E 

“Jimmy Doane”—Rowland Thirlmere—C 

“In Flanders Field”—John McCrae—C, E 

“The Dead’”—Charles Sorley—C 


NATURE LYRICS 


“Evening Clouds”—Francis Ledwidge—C, E 
“On Eastnor Knoll”—John Masefield—E 
“The Road to the Pool”—Grace Conkling—E 
“April”—Theodosia Garrison—E 

“An April Morning’—Bliss Carman—A, E 
“An Autumn Song”’—Bliss Carman—B, E 
“April Weather’”—Lizette Reese—E 

“The Call of the Spring”’—Alfred Noyes—E 
“Carouse”—Charles Hanson Towne—E 
“Desire in Spring’—Francis Ledwidge—A, E. 
“Rondel for September’—Karle Wilson Baker—E 
“Tewkesbury Road”—John Masefield—E 
“When the Frost is on the Pumpkin”—James Whitcomb Riley—B, E 
“Good Company”—Karle Wilson Baker—A, E 
“Trees’”—Joyce Kilmer—A, B, E 

“A Tulip Garden”—Amy Lowell—E 
“Hills’—Arthur Guiterman—E 

“After Sunset”—Grace Conkling—A, E 

“On a Hill”—Irene Rutherford McLeod—E 
“Duna”—Marjorie L. C. Pinkthall—E 

“May Flowers”—Theodosia Garrison—E 
“Quod Simper”—Lucy Lyttleton—E 

“Before Action”—Wilfrid Gibson—E 

“A Hill in Picardy”—Clinton Scollard—E 
“Daisies”—Bliss Carman—B 
“Snow”—Madison Cawein—B 
“Deserted”—Madison Cawein—B 

“The Dark Hills’—Edwin Arlington Robinson—B 
“The ‘song of the Thrush”—T. A. Daly—B 
“Wind and Silver’—Amy Lowell—B 

“Three Cinquains’”—Adelaide Crapsey—A, B 
“Dawns”—Alfred Kreymborg—B 

“At the Aquarium”’—Max Eastman—B 
“Spring Night”—Sara Teasdale—B 

“Water Lilies’—Sara Teasdale—B 
“Summons”—Louis Untermeyer—B 

“High Tide”—Jean Starr Untermeyer—B 
“Miracles’—Conrad Aiken—B 
“Home-Coming”—Léonie Adams—B 

“The Cedars”—Josephine Preston Peabody—A 
“Sea Lullaby”—Rudyard Kipling—A 
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“Arizona”—John Gould Fletcher—A 
“Frost To-night”—Edith M. Thomas—A 
Lyric from The Land of Heart’s Desire—William Butler Yeats—A 


NARRATIVE POEMS 


“The Chimney-Sweeps of Cheltenham”—Alfred Noyes—E 
“The Highwayman”—Alfred Noyes—D 

“The Listeners”—Walter de la Mare—A, B, E 
“Pirates”—Alfred Noyes—E 

“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight”—Vachel Lindsay—C, E 
“The Good Joan”—Lizette Woodworth Reese—E 

“Jim Bludso”—John Hay—B 

“Columbus”—Joaquin Miller—B 

“Robinson Crusoe’s Story”—Charles Edward Carryl—B 
“The Wild Ride”’—Louise Imogen Guiney—B 

“The Valley That God Forgot”—H. H. Knibbs—B 
“Merchants from Cathay”—William Rose Benét—A, B 
“Forty Singing Seamen”—Alfred Noyes—A 

“The Messages”—Wilfrid Gibson—A, C 

“The Assault Heroic”—Robert Graves—A 

Out of the Trenches: “The Barn,” “Twilight”—Robert Nichols—A 
“Rouge Bouquet”—Joyce Kilmer—A 

“The Ballad of the Cross’”—Theodosia Garrison—A 
“Lepanto”—G. K. Chesterton—A, B 

“Vive la France”—Charlotte Crawford—C, D 

“The Battle of Liége’—Dana Burnet—C 

“Men of Verdun”—Laurence Binyon—C 

“The Road to Dieppe”—John Finley—C 

“The Hell-Gate of Soissons’”—Herbert Kaufman—C, D 
“Kilmeny”—Alfred Noyes—C 

“Between the Lines”—Wilfrid Gibson—C 

“The White Comrade”—Robert Haven Schauffler—C 
“Fleurette”—Robert W. Service—C, D 

“Not to Keep”—Robert F'rost—C 
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THE CAUSES OF STUDENT FAILURES IN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


T. H. NAPIER 
Livingston (Ala.) State Normal School 


For some time there has been a general impression among the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Livingston State Normal School that the 
percentage of failures is entirely too great. This seemed particularly 
true among students who have just entered the school. In an effort 
to check up the facts in a somewhat definite manner and to ascertain 
as nearly as possible the causes, the study herein reported has been 
made. A statement is also attached of proposed changes in the con- 
tent of our courses and in our general method of instruction, so as to 
reduce to a minimum the number of failures among serious-minded 
students who are prepared for the work they are attempting. 

Generally speaking, our student body is made up of three groups: 
First, graduates of accredited high schools; second, students who 
have completed two or more years in accredited high schools, but 
have not been graduated; and, third, those who have finished from 
two to four years of secondary work in nonaccredited schools. The 
latter are, as a rule, from rural schools which fail to meet the re- 
quirements set up for accrediting by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. For the purpose of this study, however, it seemed reasonable 
to divide the student body into two classes—those who are graduates 
of accredited schools and those who have had secondary work in non- 
accredited rural schools. It is reasonable to suppose that students 
who have attended an accredited high school, but have not been grad- 
uated, are as definitely classified when they enter the Normal School 
as are those who have graduated. They simply enter a lower class, 
and, if the training in a secondary school has meant much to them, 
should be as successful in pursuing courses in this lower class as the 
high-school graduates should be in the higher class to which they are 
assigned. 

In the study here reported we selected at random a hundred stu- 
dents who were graduates of accredited high schools and a hundred 
who had attended nonaccredited rural schools. This should give a 
typical representation of about what might be expected from the two 
general classes of students who enroll with us. One hundred from 
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each group seems to be sufficient as a sample from an institution that 


enrolls only about seven hundred students in resident courses during 
the year. 


FAILURES—ACCREDITED HIGH-SCHOOL AND RURAL-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

First, let us notice the failures that were made during the first term 
of resident study by the hundred graduates from accredited high 
schools. The subjects were tabulated as follows: English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, History, Education, and other studies. Foreign Lan- 
guages, the Arts, etc., are included under the heading of other studies. 

There were 93 failures during the first term, which is a little less 
than an average of one failure for each student. These failures were 
as follows: English, 45; History, 33; Mathematics, 3; Science, 3; Ed- 
ucation, 5; and other studies, 4—making a total of 93. Fifty-eight 
persons failed on one or more courses. Putting these figures 
into percentages, we find that 48.4% of the failures were in English, 
35.5% in History, 3.2% in Mathematics, 3.2% in Science, 5.4% in 
Education, and 4.3% in other studies. 

A word in regard to the nature of the course that is taken by high- 
school graduates may not be out of place. English and Education 
are required of every one, while the student elects enough work from 
other subjects to make an average of eighteen term hours for each of 
the six terms required for graduation. Therefore all students in the 
above list took English and Education, but only 19% of them took a 
course in Science, 24% one in Mathematics, and 83% one in History. 
This accounts in part for the small number of failures in Science and 
Mathematics, and probably influences the number in History. 


Secondly, we shall notice the results obtained from the records of 
the hundred students from nonaccredited rural high schools. Sixty- 
three failures were made, which were distributed as follows: English, 
19; History, 18; Mathematics, 15; Science, 2; Education, 4; and other 
studies, 5—making a total of 63. Thirty-six persons failed on one 
or more courses. Expressing this in percentages, we find that 
30% of the failures were in English, 28.67% in History, 23.79% in 
Mathematics, 3.2% in Science, 6.34% in Education, and about 8% in 
other studies. Eighty-four per cent of this group took Mathematics 
courses, 73% Science, and 80% History, while 100% took Education 
and English. 

A tabulation of the results above stated for the two groups appears 
as follows: 
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--High-School Graduates—, --Students from Rural Schools—, 
No. of Failures No. of Failures 

: in Each Study Percentage in Each Study Percentage 
en 45 48.4 19 30.00 
res 33 35.5 18 28.67 
Mathematics ........__ 3 3.2 15 23.79 

"= eS 3 3.2 2 3.2 
ERs 5 5.4 4 6.34 
Other studies ........... 4 4.3 5 8.00 
93 100.0 63 100.00 


The above facts seem to show that high-school graduates are not 
as successful in making grades in English and History as are the stu- 
dents who come from nonaccredited schools. This seeming incon- 
sistency is due to differences in the courses pursued by the two groups 
and the fact that many students from nonaccredited schools are more 
mature, some of them having had from one to four years of teaching 
experience. In the courses offered high-school graduates it is as- 
sumed that they know the mechanical phases of English, a thing that 
is not borne out by facts, and they devote only one-fourth of the time 
to a study of the mechanics of English. The students who have not 
completed the standard high-school course devote the greater part of 
their time to the mechanical phases of English work. Out of the 
45 failures in English by high-school graduates, 29 were made in 
Rhetoric and 16 in Literature. The third element that enters into an 
explanation of this difference is the question of grading. It seems 
to be more difficult to make a passing grade under some teachers than 
others, a fact which probably indicates that some of us grade too 
lightly, while others go to the other extreme. 

An examination of these data shows that among high-school grad- 
uates, English and History constitute the chief difficulties in the 
course. So few of these students take Mathematics that it is impos- 
sible for us to get a definite idea of the measure of the group in these 
studies. English, History, and Mathematics have failures quite out 
of proportion to what should be expected. For this reason the re- 
mainder of this paper will be devoted to a discussion of the probable 
causes of failure in the English, History, and Mathematics groups, 
respectively. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE IN ENGLISH 


One hundred and ninety-eight students in English were asked the 
following questions: 


1. Do you find it difficult to make a passing grade in English? 
Answer the first question with yes or no. If your answer to this question is no, 
do not answer the next question. 


2. To what do you attribute your difficulties? 
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They were instructed to hand in papers without names and to ex- 
press themselves freely and frankly. About seventy-five per cent of 
the students answered the first question in the affirmative and at- 
tempted to give the causes. The statements were rather carefully 
summarized as follows: 

1. Twenty-seven per cent of the difficulties were attributed to a 
lack of an adequate vocabulary. 

2. Twenty-two per cent, to the inability to distinguish essentials 
from nonessentials. 

3. Twenty per cent, to mechanical difficulties, such as spelling, 
punctuation, choice of words, etc. 

4. Nineteen per cent, to a lack of reading background. 

5. The remaining twelve per cent of difficulties came from a lack 
of ability in oral expression, inability to prepare the lessons because 
of the amount required, and other causes too numerous to mention. 

The teachers of English were then asked to name the difficulties to 
which they attributed the failures of their pupils in English. The 
head of the department says that the difficulties are divided into three 
classes: 

“First, difficulties in oral English; second, difficulties in preparing 
assignments in the texts; and, third, difficulties in written English. 
The greatest bar to good oral expression in my classes in English is 
the poverty in vocabulary. The high-school graduates, as a rule, are 
limited in ability to put their thoughts into words. They seem in- 
capable of discriminating particulars from generals, and fail lamenta- 
bly to use details instead of generalizations. 

“In preparing lessons from the text, the greatest difficulty, as I 
see it, is the lack of a background gained through a knowledge of lit- 
erature that should be known in the elementary and junior high- 
school grades. The stories of the Bible, the stories of Greece and 
Rome, including their mythology, and the stories of King Arthur and 
his knights, enter so largely into English Literature that students 
graduating from high school should be familiar with them. They 
are not getting this. 

“The faults most common in written English are those passed on 
through the elementary grades; faults in punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, monotony of sentence structure, and failure to feel the logical 
arrangement of ideas.” 

The opinions of two other English teachers were sought, and their 
answers were as follows: First, the lack of a knowledge of the me- 
chanics of composition, such as spelling, inability to distinguish com- 
plex and compound sentences, a failure to recognize the parts of 
speech, and inability to detect such common errors as lack of agree- 
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ment of subject and verb; second, meager acquaintance with books; 
third, lack of an adequate vocabulary; and, fourth, inability to read 
intelligently. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE IN HISTORY 


The same questions that were used in English were given to several 
classes in History. More than half of the students said they found 
it difficult to make a passing grade in the subject. The reasons they 
offered may be stated as follows: First, thirteen per cent of them are 
lacking in a knowledge of the history that was taught in the elemen- 
tary and high-school grades; second, twenty-four per cent have been 
accustomed to learn history one paragraph at a time, and are, there- 
fore, unable to adjust themselves so readily to a change in method; 
third, twenty-five per cent said, “I do not know how to study it;” and, 
fourth, the remaining eight per cent mainly attributed their difficulty 
to a lack of time to prepare the assignment, together with a few scat- 
tering statements that cannot very well be classified. 

The teachers were then asked to give reasons for the failures in 
History, and the following were offered: 

1. Abuse of the topic paragraph method, which results in a lack of 
unity, or in studying History as a mass of dissociated topics. 

2. Absolute ignorance of how to use a map in the study of History 
to fix place associations. 

3. The failure to stress great subjects and the most important char- 
acters. All topics are considered of equal importance. 

4. In the study of dates, students fail to associate a few of the most 
important and to use these in fixing other dates relatively. 

5. The subject is taught as a one-book course. For example, the 
History of the United States is considered as only the study of a par- 
ticular text in general use, and is often referred to by the student as 
the book with a cover of a certain color. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN MATHEMATICS 


The same questions were submitted to classes in Algebra, Plane 
Geometry, and Solid Geometry. The causes of failure, as given by 
the students, are less definite and more widely scattered. Those that 
seem to be worth mentioning follow. Thirty per cent of those an- 
swering say they attribute their difficulties to the inability to read 
the problems understandingly—e. g., they do not understand the au- 
thor’s meaning; eleven per cent do not have sufficient time to prepare 
the lessons assigned; twenty-six per cent are unable “to see the fig- 
ures in Solid Geometry ;” three per cent have trouble with the signs 
in Algebra; and the remaining twenty per cent attribute their diffi- 
culties to other causes which cannot be enumerated in so short a space. 
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The reasons offered by the teachers may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Students from nonaccredited schools are assigned to Algebra 
and Geometry when they do not know Arithmetic. 

2. A slavish use of the textbook, ignoring subjects studied and 
thinking only of pages covered. 

3. A failure to learn the names of processes and to form the proper 
association, so as to recognize them readi'y in future work. 

4. A failure to classify problems according to types. 

5. A failure on the part of teachers to give emphasis to the things 
that are basic in Mathematics. 

6. In Solid Geometry the failures may be attributed to a lack of a 
working knowledge of Plane Geometry and Algebra, and to a diffi- 
culty in getting a mental picture of the figures. 


7. A lack of a thorough knowledge of the four fundamental oper- 
ations in Arithmetic. 


CONCLUSION—REMEDIES PROPOSED 


In conclusion, the following statements will sum up in a general 
way some of the findings of this study: 

We have entirely too many failures in English, History, and Math- 
ematics, which produce a situation that must be remedied at once. 

High-school graduates, as well as students from nonaccredited high 
schools, are more deficient in the mechanics of English than in the 
knowledge of Literature. It therefore becomes necessary for us to 
give them more drill in this phase of English work. To this end we 
are now giving high-school graduates a term of twelve weeks in En- 
glish Grammar and one term in the mechanics of English, and one- 
fourth of the time during the remaining four terms of the English 
course is devoted to a study of Rhetoric. 

Many of our students have been accustomed to study History as a 
mass of disconnected facts, and are lacking in a knowledge of the 
geography so necessary to a proper understanding of History. The 
facilities for teaching this subject should be improved through a 
more adequate supply of History maps and supplementary texts. 

Students from nonaccredited high schools need a review of the fun- 
damentals of Algebra and Plane Geometry before being permitted 
to elect the more advanced courses in Mathematics. 

The Classification Committee should exercise greater care in choos- 
ing the Mathematics courses to which students from nonaccredited 
schools are assigned, and high-school graduates should, as a rule, be 
given a light load during the first term in resident study. 
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A more uniform system of grading must be employed, and the dif- 
ferent courses should be more nearly standardized. With equal ap- 
plication, a student should be as successful in a course in English or 
History as in a course in Science or Education. 

Teachers of English, History, and Mathematics should consider 
very carefully such modifications in the methods of teaching as may 


be found necessary for strengthening weak students and emphasizing 
essentials. 
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A PROPOSED REMEDY FOR A SICK WORLD 


0. C. AULT 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


It is now nearing six years since the armistice was signed. Five 
years have elapsed since the treaty of Versailles was given to the 
world. Still the “conflict” continues. On April 9, 1924, the report 
of the reparation experts, under the chairmanship of Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, was handed to the Reparation Commission. What hope of 
peace is held out by the report? Surely this is a thing of vital con- 
cern to all broad-spirited, forward-looking teachers. 

That the report has been accepted by all the nations most deeply 
concerned is probably of more than passing interest. A few excep- 
tions to certain phases of the report have been made. These may or 
may not be more than mere diplomatic moves for future contingen- 
cies. Here, then, at least, is another working agreement less irritat- 
ing and apparently more workable than the former treaty require- 
ments. The report gives another breathing spell to the world, during 
which any difficulties naturally unsurmountable can be more fully and 
properly studied and any necessary adjustments made. Even if the 
report provides no more than a new talking point, it is to some degree 
worth while. 

But the report does provide more. It is undoubtedly the best-con- 
ceived and best-worked-out official plan that up to the present time has 
been devised or adopted. It is probably all that the very best experts, 
representing such bitter antagonisms, could hope to formulate and 
have accepted. While the plan may be readily acceptable, its success 
and achievement depend upon whether all the nations who are parties 
to it fully realize and appreciate the natural laws under which its 
provisions must be carried out and are willing to perform their nec- 
essary parts. 

The report consists of about 44,000 words, clearly and concisely 
reasoned. It assumes that politics will neither enter into nor inter- 
fere with the plan or provisions of the experts. They say: “We have 
approached our task as business men anxious to obtain effective re- 
sults. We have been concerned with the technical, not the political, 
aspects of the problem presented to us.’’! 


*Various newspapers and magazines printed the report in full. The above 
statement and outline were taken from the text as printed in the May issue of 
Current History. 
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The main points in providing for reparation are as follows: 

1. Recognizing that economic unity and financial stability are necessary to rep- 
aration payments, the experts recommended that Germany’s political and economic 
activities be unhampered. “We have, therefore, been compelled to make the as- 
sumption that the fiscal and economic unity of the reich will be restored. Our 
whole report is based on this hypothesis.” A new bank of issue is to be estab- 
lished to supersede the Reichbank. A loan of 800,000,000 gold marks is to be 
made to Germany, half of which is to form the capital of this new bank, the re- 
mainder to pay current reparation claims. 

2. With Germany thus stabilized and “normalized,” the following plans are laid 
for securing reparation revenues. 

(a) A first mortgage to the amount of 11,000,000,000 gold marks, bearing 5 
per cent interest, is to be placed on the railroads of Germany. A sinking fund of 
1 per cent is provided for the amortization of this mortgage. 

(b) A first mortgage to the amount of 5,000,000,000 gold marks, bearing 5 per 
cent interest, is to be placed on the industries of Germany. A sinking fund of 
1 per cent is provided. 

(c) The transport tax of 6 per cent on the gross receipts from railway traffic, 
which is now in force, is to be continued. About 290,000,000 gold marks annu- 
ally are hoped to be realized for reparation from this tax. 

(d) Proceeds from taxation. No reparation is to be realized from this source 
the first two years. The third year, 110,000,000 gold marks are to be raised by 
taxation; 500,000,000 gold marks the fourth year; and 1,250,000,000 gold marks 
the fifth year and each succeeding year thereafter. It should be noted, however, 
that this last sum is to be increased or decreased annually by a sum not to exceed 
250,000,000 gold marks. The increase or decrease is to be based. on indices of 
prosperity determined by data collected from the following sources: Total ex- 
ports and imports, budget receipts and expenditures, railroad traffic, and the con- 
sumption of coal, sugar, tobacco, beer, and alcohol. 


The total annual reparation thus variously provided for is as fol- 
lows: 1,250,000,000 gold marks from taxes, 660,000,000 gold marks 
interest from railroad bonds, 300,000,000 gold marks interest from 
the industrial bonds, and about 300,000,000 gold marks from the 6 
per cent transportation tax. Thus a total of about 2,500,000,000 gold 
marks annually is provided, from which reparation is to be paid. It 
is hoped that this sum will be realized by the year 1928-1929, when 
the plan is to be in full operation. 

Nothing is said as to how long these reparation payments are to 
continue; but as a sinking fund of 1 per cent is provided in both the 
railroad and industrial bond issues, one might assume that the repa- 
ration payments, in the minds of the reparation experts, will continue 
for such a time as is necessary for the sinking fund to amortize the 
principal sum of the bonds. Allowing 5 per cent interest on the 
sinking funds, this will take about thirty-seven years. If this as- 
sumption is correct, it is planned that Germany pay 2,500,000,000 
gold marks annually for about thirty-seven years, plus a capital sum 
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of 16,000,000,000 gold marks represented by the railroad and indus- 
trial bonds. 

The working out of the above was a simple and easy matter as 
compared with the difficulty of transferring this wealth abroad when, 
and even if, it is once raised. The recognition of this economic fact 
‘by the reparation experts sets forth the whole plan as one conceived 
by men guided by principle and reason rather than mere wish. To 
quote: “It is easier to estimate the burden that Germany’s economic 
and fiscal resources can bear than the amount of her wealth that can 
be safely transferred abroad.” 

The plan of the experts to solve this difficult and perplexing prob- 
lem is to form a committee consisting of the agent for reparation 
payments and five persons skilled in foreign exchange and finance. 
These five men represent the allied and associated powers. The chief 
duty of this committee is to transfer the reparation abroad without 
unduly injuring the stability of the currency or causing harmful 
fluctuation in the exchanges. Should reparation funds accumulate 
in the bank of issue, the committee is empowered to permit the use of 
this fund to the amount of 2,000,000,000 gold marks as part of the 
short money operations of the bank. It is further provided that after 
Germany has accumulated in the bank of issue the sum of 5,000,000,- 
000 gold marks to the credit of the agent for reparation, further rais- 
ing of reparation shall cease or be lessened until such time as the 
committee can transfer such accumulation abroad. Thus the allies 
and associated powers cannot escape a natural responsibility of ac- 
cepting the reparation once raised and of transferring such reparation 
abroad. 

That the position of the reparation experts regarding the transfer 
of wealth from one country to another is based on sound economic 
principles, few, if any, will deny. When this fact regarding the dif- 
ficulties involved in transferring the reparation from Germany is fully 
appreciated and becomes more generally known among the masses 
of the people in all the principal countries involved, the possibility of 
a definite settlement or final adjustment will be greatly advanced. 
To those who really desire peace and wish to see a readjusted world 
the clauses dealing with the difficulties of wealth transfer hold out the 
greatest hope; for they show that the most difficult, and seemingly 
impossible, phase of reparation payments has been recognized at last; 
and a problem once realized is at least on its road to solution. 
Teachers should endeavor to understand this problem, to do their own 
thinking in terms of sound economic laws, and to let their instruction 
and their influence outside the school be wisely directed toward build- 
ing up a public sentiment which will help the world to recover from 
the greatest cataclysm which it has ever suffered. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HOME ECONOMICS 
COURSES IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


LURA C. ROBINSON 
Graduate Student, George Peabody College for Teachers 


and 


ADA M. FIELD 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


During recent years there has developed an increasing general in- 
terest in the curricula of home economics in colleges. The American 
Home Economics Association, wishing to find a basis for working 
toward greater uniformity in nomenclature and content of courses, 
authorized in 1920 the making of a study of the work being given in 
institutions of collegiate rank. The investigation was apportioned 
to the regions into which the association was divided at that time, and 
the part of the study here reported deals with the Southern region, 
embracing the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. West Vir- 
ginia was later included, because it had been omitted from the region 
to which it was originally assigned. 

In this Southern territory, questionnaires were sent to eighty-six 
institutions ; from these forty-six replies were received—a percentage 
of 53.5. Of the eighty-six colleges, twenty-five were ranked as 
“A” grade in 1922 (Bulletin No. 30, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1922), and from these institutions twenty-one replies were 
received—a percentage of 84. Four replies stated that the institu- 
tions replying did not give a major course in home economics; hence, 
the number of replies used herein is reduced to seventeen. Of the 
four-year colleges not ranked as “A” grade in 1922, twenty-five re- 
plied; of these, sixteen sent reports that were especially valuable. 
Although the information given in replies was sometimes supple- 
mented from the official bulletins of the institutions in question, no 
institution was included in the study unless it had manifested its in- 
terest by giving a usable report. The authors are greatly indebted 
to the members of all home economics departments whose coéperation 
has made the study possible. 

The questions asked fell under two heads—(1) general statements 
regarding the entire home economics department, and (2) specific 


i 
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questions regarding individual courses. Replies to the first division 
only are summarized here. The courses studied are intended to be 
those of the college year 1922-1923. The study was begun in the fall 
of 1920 by Miss Field and Miss Carrie Scobey, but was interrupted, 
and all replies to questionnaires received at that time have been 
brought up to 1922 by comparison with the catalogs of the latter date 
or by correspondence. 


DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES GRANTED TO THOSE SPECIALIZING 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Home Economics (B.S.H.E.) 
was granted by nine institutions of “A” grade—University of Ar- 
kansas, Florida State College for Women, University of Georgia, 
University of Kentucky, University of Louisville, Mississippi State 
College for Women, University of Tennessee, University of Texas, 
and University of West Virginia—and by four institutions not “A” 
grade—Alabama Technical Institute, Baylor Coilege (Texas), Hood 
College (Md.), and Kentucky College for Women. Students major- 
ing in home economics might be granted the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts by three institutions of “A” grade—Georgetown College (Ky.) 
and the Universities of Tennessee and West Virginia—and by nine 
not of “A” grade—East Carolina Teacher-Training College, Elon 
College (N. C.), Hollins College (Va.), Judson College (Ala.), Louisi- 
ana State Normal (Natchitoches), Marshall College (W. Va.), South- 
west Texas State Normal, Valdosta (Ga.) State Normal, and West 
Texas State Normal. Home economics majors receive the Bachelor 
of Science degree in seven “A” grade colleges—Bethany College (W. 
Va.), Converse College (S. C.), George Peabody College for Teachers, 
the Universities of Louisiana and Maryland, North Carolina College 
for Women, and William and Mary College (Va.)—and nine colleges 
not “A” grade—Alabama Polytechnic Institute, College of Industrial 
Arts (Texas), Georgia State College for Women, Harrisonburg State 
Normal (Va.), Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Louisiana State Nor- 
mal (Natchitoches), Southwest Texas State Normal, West Texas State 
Normal, and Winthrop College. Six of the “A” grade colleges grant 
a diploma or certificate in addition to a degree, but none a certificate 
without a degree, while seven colleges not “A” grade grant a certifi- 
cate in addition to a degree and nine a certificate without a degree. 
Certificates without a degree were granted in most cases for two 
years of work, although the requirements were not uniform. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES RECKONED IN SEMESTER HOURS 


Calculations of data for purposes of comparison were made as per- 
centages of the total number of credits required for graduation. 
Since the credit requirements varied considerably, it seemed worth 
while to present a table in which the comparison is shown. These 
figures are taken from the bulletins, and all credit units have been cal- 
culated to the basis of the semester hour (one recitation per week 
through a period of approximately eighteen weeks). 


“‘a”” GRADE COLLEGES FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES NOT “A”? GRADE 


Semester Semester 

Hours Hours 
Georgia, University of -._-_-__- 144 Alabama Polytechnic Institute___ 149 
Louisiana, University of ~---_-- 144 State Normal (Valdosta, Ga.)__. 145 
Maryland, University of --_-_-- 136 State Normal (Natchitoches, La.) 138 


Kentucky, University of _.---_-- 133.1 Alabama Technical Institute___._ 136 


Arkansas, University of -.----- 132 Georgia State College for Women 136 
Louisville, University of __._-_- 132 Louisiana Polytechnic Institute__ 136 
Mississippi State College for E. Carolina T. T. College_______ 130.6 
I 132 Kentucky College for Women ___ 130 
Tennessee, University of 132 Virginia State (Harri- 
West Virginia, University 128 126 
Texas, University of ~---------- 126 College of Industrial Arts (Tex.) 124 
William and Mary College___-_-_- 126 Hollins College (Va.) --------_- 124 
Bethany College (W. Va.) ------ 124 Southwest Texas State Normal__ 121 
Converse College (S. C.)--_----- 124 Winthrop College (S. C.)------- 120.6 
Florida State College for Women 124 Baylor College (Belton, Texas)__ 120 
Georgetown College (Ky.)------ 124 Elon College (N. C.)--------_-- 120 
North Carolina State College for Hood College (Md.)----------_-- 120 
120 West Texas State 120 


PER CENT OF STUDENT’S TIME IN HOME ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, 
AND FINE ARTS 

To know how much of a student’s four years in college is given to 
home economics subject-matter and how much to supporting sub- 
jects—the sciences and fine arts—seemed one of the most important 
questions to be determined. Consequently the questionnaires asked 
for these facts, both as per cents of the total number of credits re- 
quired for a degree and as subjects or courses required. Most of the 
replies were sufficiently complete to insure accuracy in tabulation, 
but in several cases the information given was supplemented from 
bulletins, and it is possible that there are misinterpretations regard- 
ing requirements and in a few cases regarding the length of courses. 
We feel, however, that the errors are not such as materially to affect 
the general results or the conclusions based upon them. 

The tables represent minimum requirements in subject-matter in 
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PER CENT OF STUDENT’S TIME IN HOME ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND FINE ARTS 


“A” GRADE COLLEGES (1922)* 


Per Cent 

INSTITUTIONS Home Natural Social Fine 

Economics Science Science Arts 
Arkansas, University of (General Course) . . 30 18 4 7 
Bethany College _ 18 324 0 0 
Converse College (S. 19 19 5 0 
Florida State College fo 27 22 10 5 
19 15 0 0 
rgia, University of (Vocational Course) 30 18 7 9 
Kentucky, University of (General Course)... .........--....-..-----------.------ 40 23 8 3 
Louisiana, University of (Vocational Course) -...........------------------------ 36 22 ll 4 
27 22 5 1 
Mary land, 32 23 5 4 
Mississippi State College for Women (Vocational Course) - - ........-..-------.---- 26 16 11 2 
North Carolina State College for Women (Vocational Course) ._........-.-.-.------ 26 20 8 8 
Tennessee, University of (Vocational Course) -..........-..---.---.---.---------- 27 20 7 5 
Texas, University of (General ES” EET 33 21 6 5 
West Virginia, University of (Vocational Course) ...................-----.-------- 32 17 + 3 
25 9 3 

COLLEGES NOT “A” GRADE (1922)* 

Alabama Technical Institute 29 18 9 3 
31 17 3 0 
32 21 6 5 
30-36 5 13 3 3 

36 28 7 0 
36 18 4 3 
Louisiana State Normal (Natchitoches) 41 13 + 7 
35 17 5 7 

20 10-155 5-105 0-55 
33 20 7 3 


3Bulletin No. 30 (1922), U. S. Bureau of Education, pp. 41 and 83. 
4Including mathematics. 
e figure used in calculating medians is the average of the two numbers. 
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home economics, natural sciences, social sciences,! and fine arts for 
the granting of a degree with major in home economics. In nearly all 
cases the per cent of time could be increased by electives. Where 
more than one curriculum in home economics was offered, the gen- 
eral course was the one chosen for tabulation. In Table I only 
subject-matter courses and practice-house work are included under 
the heading “Home Economics.” Methods and practice teaching in 
home economics are considered, along with other work in education, 
as general requirements or as free electives. 

Reference to Table I will show that the requirement in home eco- 
nomics subject-matter varies in “A” grade colleges from 18% to 40%, 
with a median of 27%, and in colleges not “A” grade from 16% to 
41%, with a median of 31%. One wonders whether home economics 
has not reached a stage of development where the minimum required 
subject-matter for a bachelor’s degree need not vary as much as 
150% in institutions of generally like character. Considering the 
range of topics included in the field of home economics, it is gratify- 
ing that the median for “A” grade colleges differs by only 2% from 
what has been considered a reasonable maximum for a major in any 
academic department—25%, or one-fourth of the student’s time in 
college.” 

Leaving out of account the one excessively low figure (8%) and 
the very high one (32%, which may be satisfied in part by mathemat- 
ics), the range for natural sciences in the “A” grade colleges is 15% 
to 25%, with a median of 20%. Of the colleges not “A” grade, five 
have percentages below 15 (8%, 10%, and three with 13% each) ; the 
maximum is 28% and the median 17%. Since many institutions 
have as a general degree requirement two years (12% to 16%) of 
natural science, the medians here shown do not seem too high an 
amount; but it must be borne in mind that the students in question 
are majoring in home economics, not in natural science, and that to 
require an amount of science equal to or exceeding the usual major 
(25%) may limit unduly the student’s opportunity to take other 
equally important academic subjects. 


The home economics student is expected to prepare not only for 
mastering the material phases of home life, but also for dealing with 
its social relationships. While it is gratifying that all the institu- 


‘Biology, bacteriology, physiology, chemistry, and physics are reckoned as nat- 
ural sciences, and psychology, economics, sociology, and government as social sci- 
ences. 

*Report of Dean C. A. Phillips, Central Missouri State Teachers College, made 
to the Southern Association of Teacher-Training Institutions, November, 1923. 
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*DISTRIBUTION OF MINIMUM REQUIRED WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS 


HOME ECONOMICS IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


INSTITUTIONS 


Practice House 


Health, Home Nursing, 
Child Care 


House Planning and Fur- 
Care of the House 
Home Management and 


Clothing 


Teaching 


Home Economics and 
Practice Teaching 


Methods 


Arkansas, University of 
Bethany College 
Converse College 
Florida State College 
George Peabody College 
Georgetown College-__- 
Georgia, University of 
Kentucky, University of. 
Louisiana, University of 

Louisville, Universtiy of 
Maryland, University of 
Mississippi State College for Women 


North Carolina State College for Women - 


Tennessee, University of 
Texas, University of .....----- 


West Virginia, University of . 


William and Mary College 


DO 


= 


DA 


Median for ‘‘A” Grade Colleges 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Alabama Technical Institute 
College of Industrial 

Kentucky College for Women - - 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Marshall College 
Southwest Texas State Normal 
Virginia State Normal, (Harrisonburg) -- 


Louisiana State Normal, (Natchitoches) - - 
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tions except two require work in the social sciences, yet the ratio of 
social to natural science (approximately 1 to 3 in each group of 
institutions) seems rather small. Even where excellent opportuni- 
ties appear to exist in the institution for securing them, few depart- 
ments require such important courses as the “Psychology of Child- 
hood” and “Citizenship and Government.” 

Fine arts also is a recognized foundation for home economics, but 
its case is worse than that of the social sciences. The medians are 
4% and 3%, respectively, for the two groups. Of 33 colleges, 8 re- 
quire no fine arts, although doubtless the principles of fine arts are 
taught to some extent in home economics courses in all. Indeed, it 
was quite difficult to determine, in some cases, whether a given course 
should be classed as home economics or as fine arts, and the per cent 
of error in this group of figures is larger probably than in any 
other. The small amount of fine arts required may be explained in 
part by the fact that fine arts has not as yet the assured academic 
standing that the natural sciences have, and several institutions do 
not offer courses in art at all. 

A relationship between the amount of time spent in home economics 
and its supporting subjects in the various institutions would be ex- 
pected, but comparison of the figures gives varying results. Of the 
11 “A” grade colleges requiring as much as, or more than, the median 
in home economics, 6, or 55.5%, require as much as, or more than, 
the median in social science; and the same is true of fine arts; while 
8, or 72.7%, require as much as, or more than, the median in natural 
science. Of the 6 institutions having less than the median in home 
economics, 4, or 66.7%, have less than the median in social science; 
and the same is true for natural science and for fine arts. In col- 
leges not of “A” grade, 5, or 55.5%, of the 9 having the median or 
more in home economics have also the median or more in social sci- 
ence; while 7, or 77.8%, have the median or more in natural science; 
and 6, or 66.7%, the median or more in fine arts. When the two 
groups of colleges are compared, however, it is seen that the second 
group has a higher median in home economics and a lower one in the 
other subjects than has the group of “A” grade colleges. Without 
further information than is furnished by these figures it would not 
be possible to offer a valid explanation even if the correlations were 
consistent, because, while the supporting subjects, when really drawn 
upon in the teaching of home economics, operate to shorten the time 
required, they also make possible the giving of advanced courses 
which could not be offered without them. 
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Tables II,* III, and IV have been prepared to show the exact dis- 
tribution of time into the individual courses in the home economics, 
natural science, and fine arts groups. All institutions giving suffi- 
ciently definite reports are included unless their course is an elective 
one. Since the questionnaires did not ask for definite information 
regarding courses in social science, these have been distributed only 
into the general groups—psychology, economics, and sociology. 

The relative amounts of time spent in the different phases of home 
economics furnish food for thought. The question, “What shall! 
we eat, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” occupies twice as 
much of the student’s time as is given to the business and economic 
management of the home, the care and training of children, the 
planning and furnishing of the house, and the care and operation of 
its equipment, all combined; and yet very few of these courses are 
vocational in the sense of preparing for commercial work. 

The only science required in 100% of the institutions is chemistry, 
although biology has a frequency of occurrence of 97.4%. Some 
title indicating general chemistry occurs in each case, but this is 
the only example of any course in science being universally required. 
The titles in fine arts indicate the greatest variety of courses. The 
foods and clothing groups in home economics show a certain similarity 
in titles, but the other groups relatively less. 

To determine what content belongs to each title and to what extent 
the supporting subjects are really functioning in helping the teaching 
of home economics was the second of the two problems given the com- 
mittee. It is hoped that the results of summarizing the material on 
this latter topic will be ready in the near future. 


"Table II is here abbreviated, but will appear in full in the second section of 
this report. 


of 


MAKING THE ENGLISH COURSE OF STUDY 
SPECIFIC 


CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


English suffers more than any other school subject from lack of 
definiteness of description. No one can tell what it really is. A 
teacher in a class bearing the label, “English,” cannot wander from 
his subject, for there are no boundary lines over which to wander. 
No matter what he teaches, he is still teaching English, and his asser- 
tion of the fact cannot be gainsaid. 

The field of this basic school subject is unquestionably very broad. 
To limit it means only to omit large, well-established portions. It 
comprises legitimately all phases and stages of the processes of mas- 
tering the vernacular, both spoken and written, and of reading and 
assimilating literature—in the most inclusive sense of that term. It 
includes, furthermore, not only the actual mastery of language itself, 
but also the attainment of a very considerable variety of physical and 
mental accompaniments of language, some of them rather remote 
from pure linguistic or literary criticism. 

Until one has studied the matter closely, the array of important 
topics which is commonly included in the term “English” is not read- 
ily apparent. One might thoughtlessly say: “Why, composition and 
literature—that’s all.” But after attentive study, the term broadens 
almost inconceivably; and this breadth is not merely theoretical, but 
the fact in the actual practice of teachers and in the inherent educa- 
tional needs of boys and girls which are not satisfied elsewhere in 
the school. 

In an elaborate study, just published at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, the writer has attempted the first really comprehensive 
definition of this school subject which has been made. The state- 
ment represents, as nearly as can be ascertained by careful investi- 
gation, the present usage of teachers of English, regarding both what 
they include and the relative valuation which they place upon each 
item. Together with a statement of the grounds upon which it is 
based and the processes by which it is derived, the definition fills up 
solidly a book of 225 pages. By itself it occupies 87 closely printed 
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pages. Constituting it, there are 1,581 separate paragraphs setting 
forth as many distinct abilities.. Nor are these phrased in very mi- 
nute terms. Furthermore, the paragraphs are numbered and ar- 
ranged strictly in the order of their importance as phases of the sub- 
ject according to the judgments of eighty experienced teachers. 

In the entire list there are only four items which were not consid- 
ered by at least one of these teachers to be of “the greatest impor- 
tance. These outcomes should be attained at all costs; they are in- 
dispensable; efforts toward reaching them should take precedence 
over everything else in school English; all educated mature people 
must have them.” 

On the other hand, no item was adjudged by more than forty-four 
teachers to be thus indispensable as an objective. And the item 
which ranks ninth in the list, though highly approved by most teach- 
ers, was dismissed by one as “negligible or objectionable—should not 
be taught in school; if any adult needs it, he should gain it from inci- 
dental, out-of-school instruction.” 


The three objectives which stand highest in the catalogue are here 
given: 


1. The ability to spell correctly without hesitation all the ordinary 
words of one’s writing vocabulary. 


2. The ability to speak, in conversation, in complete sentences, not 
in broken phrasing. 
3. The ability to write—in ordinary writing situations and without 


great concentration of attention—English which is grammatically 
correct. 


The last objective, adjudged least in importance of all enumerated, 
is: 


1581. Some knowledge of the essentials of steel engraving, espe- 
cially as applied to producing social cards and invitations. 


*Some of the abilities listed overlap, or rather express different degrees of mas- 
tery, or mastery for quite different purposes, of the same general content material. 
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EDITORIALS 


STRIKE FROM THE LIST 


I would not number on my list of friends, 

Though blessed with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet lacking sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. —Coleridge. 


There are some others named I would not keep long in my book of 
friends: 


The teacher who scolds little children. 


The teacher whose sarcasm wounds the newborn individuality of 
the adolescent boy or girl. 


The young professor who is impatient with the elderly mind that 
seeks the new knowledge. 


A SUPREME SACRIFICE 


Doctor Meisinger, rider of storms, is dead. Nine times between 
April 1 and June 2 of this year he rose from an East St. Louis field 
in a huge balloon, and was swept by the swirling eddies of a storm 
for hundreds of miles. Eight times he descended safely from the 
turbulent heights, and hastened back to begin another buffeting jour- 
ney. 

Although only twenty-nine years of age, he was already a noted 
meteorologist. Wishing to learn more about the ways of storms, he 
went to the heart of the matter, even though he must dive upward 
into the ocean of air for his knowledge. Carrying his laboratory with 
him in the balloon basket, he worked diligently during the ten to 
twenty hours of his passage. Snow, sleet, rain, and the wildest of 
winds furnished him data, not discouragement. 

On the morning of June 3 they found his soaked body in a field 
in central Illinois. At some time near midnight a flash of lightning 
had exploded 80,000 cubic feet of hydrogen gas in the giant bag and 
plunged him to his death. Then the winds—friends which he did not 
fear, for they had always borne him safely—howled dirges for him 
through the remaining hours of darkness until dawn. 

A desire for knowledge is the most powerful force that can take 
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possession of the soul of man. Discomfort, solitude, danger, fail to 
prick the consciousness of the mind that is fixed upon its search. 
Men plow through Arctic and Antarctic snows, they pant across blis- 
tering sands, they fight fevers and scurvies, that they may learn! 
God’s command to man that he subdue the earth would be fruitless 
were it not for virile spirits, such as Doctor Meisinger, who dare to 
risk death for the attainment of truth. 


IT’S AN ILL WIND 


America has, for the present at least, almost abolished immigration 
to its shores from Europe. The right or the wrong of the policy is 
not our present concern. But it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good—and genuinely ill winds seldom blow. The great transatlantic 
steamships are equipped to carry thousands of third-cabin passengers, 
hitherto the better element of the immigrant class. Now in these 
accommodations they are carrying no one. As a result, one of the 
great Atlantic lines is advertising this summer to attract “tourists, 
college students and graduates, teachers, writers, artists, and such 
other people of refinement as are anxious to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of economical travel or study abroad.” An abnormally 
low round-trip rate—$170—is offered. The accommodations are “for 
the exclusive use” “of residents of America.” There are “numerous 
two-berth staterooms, and no more than three passengers will be car- 
ried in any room.” There will be “special entertainments and 
dances.” Not even before the war was the Atlantic fare so cheap. 
Really, our personal attitude is crystallizing rapidly in favor of ex- 
cluding immigrants forever—or as long as this bonanza lasts. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. By J. R. McGauGuy. A 
report reviewed and presented by the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 

To compare the fiscal policies of 178 independent cities, those in which the state 
has delegated to the board of education complete authority over matters per- 
taining to the public schools, and of 97 dependent cities, in which responsibility 
for education is delegated to the city and in which the board of education is sub- 
ordinate to the regular city government, is the purpose of this study. In addi- 
tion, there are comparisons of certain matters of a general educational nature. 
Altogether, twenty-four of the most significant financial factors are compared, 
while six factors of educational efficiency are examined. A summary of the re- 
sults is given in Chapter V. 

One of the most valuable parts of the study is that with respect to the methods 
of selection, length of term, number of members, and salaries of the boards of 
education. With this, in Appendix A, is incorporated statistics with respect to the 
time of the beginning of the fiscal year and the frequency of school elections. 
Appendix B is a summary of statistical theory in so far as it is involved in the 
body of the study. Appendix C is a valuable summary of the statistics for indi- 
vidual cities, including average daily attendance, school expenditures by functions, 
and outstanding bonded indebtedness for all municipal purposes and for school 
purposes. These facts, the raw materials on which the study is based, are classi- 
fied by the character of the administration—whether independent, dependent, or 
special—and by geographical divisions. J. W. M. 


Child Accounting. By A. B. MoEHLMAN (University of Michigan). Detroit: 
Courtis Standard Tests, 1924. Pp. 205. Price, $1.85. 


“Man is born into a world of records because society has need for them to carry 
on the complicated activities of modern life. The verbal type has passed into the 
background with the development of man, and the need for accurate, written rec- 
ords is daily of greater importance.” This book attempts to provide definite and 
reliable technique in child accounting from five to twenty years, whereby the va- 
rious records needed to effect proper relationships between the individual and the 
group may become accurate, simple, accessible, uniform, truthful, and complete. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this little book is of very great value to adminis- 
trators of education. 


Principles of Teaching Practically Applied. By Rusy Minor. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xiii +281. Price, $1.90. 

The author of this book, an experienced teacher, has attempted to formulate 
under psychological and pedagogical principles the more important types of con- 
crete experiences and practices of the classroom. It is an attempt to put in 
practical form for inexperienced teachers the results of pedagogical wisdom and 
art that have been gained through years of varied experience and study. Sum- 
maries, exercises, and references are given at the end of each chapter. Little 
use is made of modern test and graphic methods. 
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Sex, for Parents and Teachers. By WILLIAM LELAND STOWELL. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xx + 204. Price, $1.50. 

In this little book, strongly recommended in an introductory note by G. Stanley 
Hall, the author, an experienced physician and a member of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, sets forth in plain, simple, and dignified language the main 
facts of sex and sex education. The method is biological and direct. The facts 
are developed through a consideration first of plants, then of animals, and finally 
of human beings. Numerous excellent figures and plates are given, as well as a 
glossary of technical terms. The illustrations with which the biological princi- 
ples are presented are well selected. The facts of heredity and reproduction are 
so presented, as Dr. Hall points out, that “the ethical, esthetic, moral, and even 
religious importance of all these topics is well brought out.” It would be a for- 
tunate circumstance if this book could find a place in every home and on every 
teacher’s desk, and really be used. J. 2. 


The Child, His Nature and His Needs. Edited by M. V. O’SHEA. Valparaiso, 
Ind.: The Children’s Foundation, 1924. Pp. xi + 516. 


This is the first important contribution of the Children’s Foundation, estab- 
lished through an initial gift by Mr. Lewis E. Myers, of Valparaiso, Ind., the 
present headquarters of the foundation. The object of the foundation is the 
study of the child and the dissemination of knowledge promotive of the well-being 
of children. The book is a compilation by many workers, including leading edu- 
ecators and psychologists, of knowledge relating to the child’s nature, instincts, 
intelligence, and moral and social traits or equipment. It presents in simple, 
clear language the present status of knowledge concerning the care and education 
of children of different degrees of intelligence—subnormal, normal, and intellec- 
tually superior. Such topics as nutrition, mental hygiene, delinquency, and the 
various problems incident to adolescence receive special attention. The changing 
conceptions, aims, and practices relative to children’s education in a large sense 
are presented. The book is available to all persons interested in the child from 
the standpoint of the parents, the social worker, the teacher, and others, upon 
the payment of $1 to the publication fund of the foundation. : A 


Measuring Intelligence. By H. C. Hines (University of Washington). Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xii+ 146. Price, $1.20. 

This little volume represents an endeavor by the author to present in brief form 
a “résumé of the aims, principles, problems, and progress of the measurement of 
intelligence.” The criticisms and “discrepancies in testing which all too fre- 
quently have been overlooked” are presented, as well as the uses of intelligence 
tests in school work. Very short descriptions of various widely used tests are 
given, and their limitations as well as their various uses are discussed. Various 
discrepancies among views of intelligence by leading psychologists are consid- 
ered, and a chapter is given to the recent controversy concerning determinism in 
education and its relations to democracy. One feels that the difference in con- 
ceptions of intelligence are overstated, and that some of the views mentioned 
without any specific reference would be rejected by all reputable psychologists. 
An example is the reference, page 11, to “psychologists who subscribe to the the- 
ory that children do not show marked differences before reaching the age of ado- 
lescence.” The book will do good service in developing a more critical attitude 
toward the results of testing than is usually encouraged. Z..P., 
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HOW MUCH MUST YOU SAVE 
TO RETIRE ON FULL PAY? 


Almost any one can retire on full pay when 
productive days are over—without any great 
sacrifice during the earlier years. How the 
power of compound interest applied to bond 
investment can be used to attain any financial 
goal is explained and illustrated in the book, 
‘‘Accumulation Tables,” sent on request. Just 
send your name and address on the coupon be- 
low. 


7% First Mortgage Bonds offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody definitely superior feat- 
ures of safety made possible by the normally 
strong demand for money to finance the steady 
growth of prosperous Southern cities. 


These bonds can be bought on the Caldwell 
plan by any man or woman who can invest as 
much as $10 a month. 


Caldwell & Company 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


138 Union Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 
ACCUMULATION TABLES” 


Name 


Address 
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